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TIMELY AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


RAILWAYS AND THE REPUBLIC. By James F. Hupson.’ 
8vo, Cloth, $2 V0. 

The author etudies carefully the evils of the system, inquires into the 
seed of legislation to cure them, and describes the remedies which will 
preserve the usefulness of the railways, and at the same time protect le- 
gitimate investors. —\. ¥. Evening Post. 


ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE. Being Plain Talks on Econom- 
ies, especially for Use in Business, in Schools, and in Women’s 
Reading Classes. By R.R. Bowker. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Clear, concise, and written with commendable fairness. The anthor 
explains the laws of price, the balance of trade, the employment of gold 


- and silver as standard money, banks and bankers, protection and free-. 


trade, capital and labor, strikes, and other matters comprehended in his 

subject.—. Y. Sun. 

FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Suggestions as to their Manu- 
facture and Use. By Henry P. Weiss. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, luminated, $2 50. 

Of great value. It will take its place as a standard authority. Wecan- 

not commend it too highly.—Ferest and Stream, N. 

THE AMERICAN SALMON-FISHERMAN. By Henry P. WELLs. 
With Illustrations and a Map. Square 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 

It gives a vaet amount of information both as to the best fishing local- 
ities and the best methods of taking fish. —Boston Traveller. 

BIG WAGES, AND HOW TO EARN THEM. By A Foreman. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


A cogent a nment in favor of a common-sense adjustment of the pre- 
sent troubles between working-men and their employers.—Boston Tran- 


script. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by al! booksellers, or will be sent by Haeprer 
& Brotuxns, post-paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 

Harper & sent on receipt of Ten Cents in postage- 
stamps. 
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. THE TARIFF DEBATE, 

HE Democratic apprehension that the President's 

message was a political blunder, and the Repub- 
lican confidence that it had secured Republican suc- 
cess, are hardly justified by the course of events. It 
is now four months since the message was laid be- 
fore the country, and the elections of delegates to the 
nominating Conventions are at hand. But the situa- 
tion is certainly very different from what was antici- 
pated. It is plain that the prospect of a vast over- 
taxation for the sake of protection, and of an enor- 
mous corruption fund in the shape of a surplus, has not 
aroused popular enthusiasm. Moreover, the cry of 
high protection has not united the Republican party, 
but on the contrary it has revealed decided and se- 
rious differences of opinion; nor is there any agree- 


ment among the high protectionists upon a scheme 


for reducing the surplus upon protective principles. 
The leading Republican journals both in New Eng- 
land and in the Northwest have declared for tariff 
reform. Eastern manufacturers demand free raw ma- 
terial, and Western farmers a reduction of the tariff 
tax. . The whole question has become more familiar. 
The usual assertions which have been accepted as ar- 
guments have been more carefully scanned and in- 
vestigated. The message was called elementary. It 
Was meant to be elementary.. It was intended to in- 
culcate simple primary principles, and to show that 
the common welfare required a diminution of the 
surplus by the reduction of customs duties. 

It is very hard to prove to men who live by wages 
that they are not interested in a reduction of taxa- 
tion. It is equally hard to prove to them that em- 
ployers prefer to pay high wages rather than low. 
But it is easy to show them the fact that it is em- 
ployers only who ask for a high tariff tax, and to 
prove that they ask it in their own interest, and not 
in that of theiremployés. It is equally easy to show 
that the suggestion that the increase of prices which 
is produced by protection should be shared by the 
employes is regarded by employers as irrelevant. In 
other words, it is not high wages, but high profits, 
which the friends of high protection are seeking, and 
they will eagerly employ imported ‘‘ pauper labor” 
at\ the lowest wages which will be accepted. The 
one practical assertion of extreme protectionists upon 
the stump is that a high tariff secures high wages, 
and that to reduce the tariff for any purpose is to 
overwhelm free, intelligent, efficient, self-respecting 
American labor with the pauper labor of Europe. 
This is the trump which is always played in the 


hope of taking the trick. But one of the results | 


of the general discussion is the thorough sifting of 
this assertion. Is it true? The farmers ask if it be 
true. They are not protected by the tariff, and the 
price of their preduce is fixed in a non-protected 
country, but they still pay high wages. If they ean 
do so without protection, why cannot other employ- 
ers? High wages are the result of two things: the 
demand for labor, and its quality. A Republican 
Representative from the Northwest, Mr. KNutE NEL- 
sON, of Minnesota, points out that the excess of the 
demand of labor over the supply has been due to the 
vast areas of fertile and cheap land open for settle- 
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ment, so that wages tend to be equal to the amount 
obtainable from such lands. Besides this, American 
labor is the most efficient and productive in the world. 
If it needs and demands protection, it must be pro- 
tected as all other articles are by a tariff excluding 
the competing article. | 

- his is the rapidly extending view of the Republi- 
can Northwest. The representatives of this sentiment 
are not alarmed: by the cry of free-trade, because they 
know that there is no demand for free-trade. The 
President not only did not demand it in his message, 
but he expressly disclaimed the demand. He stated 
the mischief and peril which lurk in a swiftly in- 
creasing surplus, and he suggested the general plan 
upon which relief should be sought. It is to be best 
attained by repealing taxes which oppress industry, 
and which largely neutralize the benefit of higher 
wages. The message, like the first tariff scheme of 
the old Confederation, proposes to foster American 
industry by the freedom of raw materials. That 
scheme specified as such materials wool and cotton 
cards. The mass of voters in this country cannot 
master all the intricate details of a tariff, nor bandy 
retorts with those upon both sides who distort statis- 
tics and facts. They must conduct the argument 
upon general and simple principles which everybody 
can comprehend. But generalizations are not prin- 
ciples. To infer cause and effect from the coinci- 
dence at a certain period of a high tariff and gen- 
eral prosperity is a process which can be applied |to 
all coincidences. Nothing requires more searching 
analysis and exposure than this trick, which is very 
attractive and, very common. The Presidential elec- 
tion of this year will not turn exclusively upon the 
tariff, but the discussion will be of great service in 
maturing the question as a real issue. President 
GARFIELD said that he was for the protection that ul- 
timated in free-trade. President ARTHUR and his 
three Secretaries of the Treasury, FOLGER, GRESHAM, 
and McCuLLocu, favored the reduction, of the war 
tariff to a moderate protective point. The Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Nebraska Republicans demanded last year 
a revision and reduction of the tariff. So long as 
Mr. NELSON is a Republican Representative, and the 
Chicago Tribune, the Providence Journal, and oth- 
er leading papers are Republican journals, and man- 
ufacturers who demand free raw materials are mem- 
bers of the Republican party, high protection will 
not be a true party issue. | | 


THE COLORED VOTE. 


THERE is no doubt or denial of the fact of a sup- 
pression of the colored vote in some districts of the 


Southern States. Even Mr. HENRY WATTERSON, in 


the current number of the Forum, in a trenchant 
paper upon ‘‘ The Hysteria of Sectional Agitation,” of 
which he thinks Mr. Murat HALSTEaD to be the most 
conspicuous victim, does not deny it. He holds that 
the situation is due to the inevitable failure of the 
Republican scheme to perpetuate the power of the 


party by erecting a black oligarchy in certain Southern 


States, to be controlled by the party chiefs in Washing- 
ton. This, he says, was a preposterous and hopeless 
scheme, dependent wholly upon force, and consequent- 
ly it was totally ruined when the army was with- 
drawn. But even during its continuance there was, 
according to Mr. HALSTEAD’S reasoning, a suppression 
of the vote. Mr. HALSTEaAD takes five to one as the 
fair ratio of population to ballots, which in thickly 


populated, but not in rural States, Mr. WATTERSON - 


holds to be fair. Yet upon this ratio he calculates 
the Presidential vote of 1872 in ten Southern States, 
‘‘in the heyday of Republican domination,” and ac- 
cording to the census of 1870 there was, on Mr. HAL- 
STEAD’S reasoning, a suppression of more than 60,000 
votes out of 245,032 in Virginia, of nearly 74,000 out 
of 257,704 in Tennessee, and of nearly 94,000 out of 
236,821 in Georgia. Yet the polls were absolutely 
under Republican control. Such figures show the 
impossibility of inferring suppression from failure to 


vote. 


But Mr. WATTERSON does not evade the point. He 
says frankly that he should be entitled to no respect 
or credit if he 


“pretended that there is either a fair poll or count of the vast 
overflow of black votes in States where there is a negro majority, 
or that in the nature of things present there can be. There was 
not when the ballot-box was guarded by Federal bayonets. There 
is not now. There can be only when both races divide upon other 
than race lines, and when, with the disappearance of old antago- 
nisms, new issues, involving differences of opinion among the whites 
and blacks alike, remove from each the dangers of by-gone conflict.” 


These words are certainly worth considering. Ex- 
Senator HARRISON, in a recent speech before a Repub- 


lican club in Chicago, says that although the Repub- 


lican party be unable to apply a direct remedy, it can 
at least protest,and prevent the Democratic party 
from enjoying the usufruct of the wrong. But that 
is a feeble and futile policy. A great party, address- 
ing itself to an admitted evil, must be able to do some- 
thing more than protest. If the national govern- 
ment can deal with the evil, such a party should ap- 
peal to the country to sustain it in appl ying a remedy. 
But even in that case what remedy would there be 7 
The States could not be deprived of their proportional 
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representation in Congress, for the wrong is not a 
State act. If they could be, the wrong would not be 
remedied, and only bitterness and wrath would ensue. 
If, again, Congress should take charge of national 
elections in those States, probably not a suppressed 
voter would appear at the polls. Actual relief, being, 
then, within the control of each State, and not of Con- 
gress, do not humanity and justice and patriotism de- 
mand that the conditions under which alone the color 
line can be effaced shall be produced as soon as pos- 
sible 

It is a public wrong to take a course, for the sake of 
a possible partisan advantage, which perpetuates a 
lamentable situation that confessedly cannot be rem- 
edied by national legislation. The first duty of good 
citizenship is to seek relief in the way which promises 
to secure it. That can be done-by encouraging, wher- 
ever the vote is suppressed, the normal political situ- 
ation in an American State, the free play of differing 
interests, the development of parties, the legitimate 
operation of the causes which divide at the polls the 
citizens of New York and of the New England States. 
External pressure of any kind, where nothing else 
can be wisely done, merely destroys parties and 
forces a union of voters for common protection. <A 
solid Republican North would be no remedy for a 
solid Democratic South, and between the two the po-. 
litical and the social advantage of the colored citi- 
zens would be pulverized. The situation is plain. 
But it is one with which the Republican party, in all 
the plenitude of its power and all the flush of feeling 
that immediately followed the war, found itself un- 
able to deal. The remedy is not mere protest, as ex- 
Senator HARRISON suggests. It can be found only 
in the wisest, most temperate, and most fraternal 
thought and statesmanship. The mere excitement 
of partisan passion will only deepen the difficulty. 
One good suggestion is that of ex-Mayor Low, that 
the Republican party, by their ablest representatives, 
shall show to the intelligent people of the Southern 
States in what way their interests and sympathies 
coincide with the Republican spirit and purpose, 
and prove to them, as ex-Governor BULLOCK, of 
Georgia, says, that Republicanism does not mean the 
subjugation of the intelligence of a State to its igno- 
rance, which is the present general impression in the 
Southern States. 


INDIANA INDEPENDENTS. 


Mr. W. D. FouLkE, President of the Indiana Civil 
Service Reform Association, and Mr. Lucius B. Swirt, 


chairman of the executive committee, have pro- 


nounced strongly against support of Mr. CLEVELAND 
by the friends of reform. Both of these gentlemen 
are among the most earnest and efficient of those 
friends. Mr. FOULKE’s report upon the gross abuses 
of the political management of the benevolent insti- 
tutions of Indiana, and Mr. Swirt’s upon “the Fed- 
eral civil service” in that State, are among the most 
vigorous and valuable documents which the agitation 
of the question has produced. The report of Mr. 
SwiFT was fully considered in the report of the spe- 
cial committee of the National League a year ago, 
which says: | 

“There can be no doubt of flagrant disregard in Indiana of the 


spirit and methods of civil service reform. There has been sub- 
stantially a clean sweep, and we have not found that one officer - 


‘newly appointed in that State who proves to be an offensive par- 


tisan has been for that reason removed.”’ 


Mr. FoUuLKE and Mr. SwiFt, like many of their asso- 
ciates, were Republicans. Mr. FouLKE did not vote 
for Mr. BLAINE. Mr. Swirt earnestly supported Mr. 
CLEVELAND, and voted for him. These gentlemen 
and their associates are generally tariff reformers, 
and in full sympathy with progressive, patriotic, and 
reform politics. Their opinions, therefore, are valu- 
able, and the independent vote in Indiana, which is a 
doubtful State, is very important. While not very 
hopeful of the Republican party, these gentlemen see 
no alternative but support of a ‘‘clean” Republican 
candidate. 

Another of the independent leaders in Indiana, 
however, Mr. Louis HOWLAND, takes a different view. 
In a letter to the WEEKLY he objects to our remark 
that the Indiana independents would support the 
Republican candidate if he were not Mr. BLAINE. If 
it were so, Mr. HOWLAND says, the State would be se- 
cure for the Republicans, unless they should nomi- 
nate Mr. BLAINE, because the independents hold the 
balance of power. But it is not true, he thinks, that 
as a body they will vote for the Republican candi- 
date. | 

“Some of them undoubtedly will, but by no means all of them. 
And those who are determined to be a little bit particular about 
the views of the Republican candidate are getting just a trifle 
tired of being represented as so anxious to get back into the old 
party, or to rebuke Mr. CLEVELAND, that they will toss up their 
caps for any Republican who is not positively on the make. It 
might as well be known first as last that the mugwumps have no 


affection for the Republican party. If the Republican party is to” 
get their votes, it must earn them.” 


Mr. SHERMAN, or Mr. ALLISON, or Mr. HARRISON, he 
thinks; would probably get some independent votes; 
Mr. LINCOLN would get more, Mr. HAWLEY still more, 
and Judge GRESHAM most of all, although a prom- 
inent independent in Indiana recently said to Mr. 
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How.anp that highly as he esteemed the Judge, he 


did not see why he should prefer him to Mr. CLEVE- 


LAND. Mr. HOWLAND’S general view of the probable 
course of the Indiana independents is confirmed by 
the letter of ‘‘ An Indiana Mugwump” to the Even- 
ing Post. He agrees with Mr. FouLKE and Mr. 
Swirt that the President ‘‘has betrayed the cause 
of civil service reform,” but he says: ‘‘It does not at 
all follow that because people are dissatisfied with 
a candidate, they will vote against him. Dissatis- 
faction is a relative thing, and honest men will sup- 
port that candidate with whom they are least dissat- 
isfied.”’ 

He says that the praiseworthy desire to rebuke the 
President ought not to lead a man to do a worse 
thing than to vote forhim. | 

“This is equivalent to saying that the mugwumps will not be 
found tumbling over each other in their eagerness to get back into 
the Republican fold. There must be inducements offered, or many 
of them will just stay where they are. They will vote for Mr. 
CLEVELAND, not because he is a civil service reformer, but because, 
whatever he is, he does not stand for the high tariff, bloody shirt, 
extravagant pension tomfoolery. He represents a very healthful 
element in American politics, and the mugwumps will not be likely 
to vote against him when that vote will carry with it the endorse- 
ment of either a Bourbon or a pretender.” 7 


Even those who voted for Mr. CLEVELAND in 1884. 


solely as a reformer, and who otherwise would not 
have voted for him, may find the situation in 1888 so 
changed that they may still prefer to vote for him, 
‘notwithstanding their disappointment. In voting for 
a President the independent citizen will naturally 
consider all the circumstances and conditions, and do 
what seems best for all the objects in which he is in- 
terested. If he holds civil service reform to be the 
paramount issue, he would not necessarily advance it 
by voting against Mr. CLEVELAND, unless Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’S opponent should be a man of the same reform 
opinions as the President, but of greater courage 
and power to enforce them against the evil pressure 
of his party. | 


THE PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, 


THE vital necessity of preserving the forests of the 
country, which are now ruthlessly destroyed, has at 
last aroused general public attention, and it is fortu- 
nate that in the new journal, Garden and Forest, 
the wisely conservative policy of careful supervision 


of these national treasures has a fitting and able ad-. 


vocate. New York appointed a Board of Forest 
Conimissioners, and the intelligent vigilance of Gar- 
den and Forest will not permit it to evade its duty 
without a public appeal. In Pennsylvania there is a 
Forestry Association which is equally alert, and which 
calls the attention of Congress to defects in pending 
bills reported from the Committee on Public Lands. 
They are subjects which have no political interest, 
but which are too important to be neglected. Gar- 
den and Forest forcibly protests against the wide- 
spread ravages of the Adirondack forest by railroads. 
It says: 

“The building of railroads through a forest in this country 
means its extermination. This is particularly true of the Adiron- 
dack forest. Its escape from extermination in the past is due to 
the single fact that the hard woods of which it is principally com- 
posed could not be got to market from lack of transportation. 
If transportation is furnished, it is merely a question of time when 
every tree will be consumed in the saw-mill, the paper factory, 
and the charcoal furnace. Railroads will increase, too, the num- 
ber of fires in the forest, and thus hasten its extermination. 
There is but one way to save what now remains of the Adiron- 
dack forests. The enactment of a law which shall prohibit the 
location of any railroad, under any circumstances, upon the State 
lands, which are widely scattered through the entire region, will 
prevent its ruin. No measure less sweeping in its restrictions can 
accomplish this.” j 
It arraigns the Forest Commissioners for general 

neglect of duty. es 

“The only activity displayed by the Commission, so far as the 
_ public is informed, is manifested in their attempt to secure from 
the present Legislature the passage of a bill authorizing them to 
lease to ‘individuals or clubs, for pleasure resorts or camping 
purposes,’ portions of the public domain for periods not exceed- 
ing five years’ duration. This authority should not be given to 
the Commission. It would open the door to corruption, and would 
threaten the forests with new dangers. Thousands of acres of 
Adirondack forests have already perished at the hands of hunters 
and camping parties. Their carelessness in setting fires and their 
recklessness in barking and destroying trees are only too well 
known. It will be impossible to protect the State forests if the 
Commissioners are allowed this privilege.” 


The Pennsylvania Forestry Association appeals to 
Congress against the same wide and wanton destruc- 
tion of the forests, stating that it.is not cutting for 
actual use which is excessive, but the unpractical and 
wasteful mode of cutting, the ravages of fire, and the 
prevention of*reforestation by using woodlands as 
pasture, that is threatening the greatest injury to the 
fertigjty and healthfulness of many parts of the 
country. Destructive alternations of drought and 


flood, landslides, avalanches, and malaria, to say 


nothing of scarcity of wood for actual use, have fol- 
lowed in the track of excessive forest destruction in 
every country which has suffered from that scourge, 
and are beginning to be too common in our own. 
The direct loss to the people of this country on ac- 
count of timber burned and stolen from the public 
lands amounts to several millions of doHars annual- 
ly, as the reports of the Forestry Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture show. Statistics prove that 
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before very many years, unless the present abuses 
are checked, we shall be dependent on more prudent 
foreign nations for our timber supply. Of the two 
bills now pending in Congress, No. 6045 provides a 


remedy for the mischief, and is greatly preferable 


to No. 7901. The former bill provides for careful 
selection of proper lands for permanent forests, to 
be guarded from spoliation and destruction, and for 
the advantageous sale of merchantable timber under 
government supervision, and with constant regard 
to the preservation of new growths. The bill also 
makes unauthorized cutting and injury a criminal 
offence, and establishes a system of guardianship and 
enforcement of the laws against individuals and cor- 
porations. The bill No. 7901 is much more loosely 
drawn as to protection from waste and injury, and 
lacks definite and strict methods of enforcing the 
law. 

The cause which is wisely advocated by Garden 
and Forest and by the Pennsylvania association 
must depend for its prosperity upon public spirit and 
public intelligence. Bad laws and inefficient execu- 
tion of them are due generally to public ignorance 
and indifference. Strictly political questions are so 
absorbing that subjects which are often of much 
greater significance and concern are neglected from 
sheer inability of the public to inform itself upon 
their merits. The question of preserving the forests 
in this country is novel, and incomprehensible, to 
those persons who have thought that there is an end- 
less supply of timber, and that if camps in the Maine 
woods or the Adirondacks happened to lay waste a 
certain area, nature would soon repair the loss. 
The “uprising” of the press in New York a few years 
since to save the Adirondack forest as indispensable 
to an adequate water supply for the State was the 
first revelation to many intelligent citizens that there 
was a forest ‘‘question.” It is one, happily, which 
the press, as the tribune of the people, can discuss 
without party acrimony, and with sole regard to the 
general welfare. The subject touches upon politics 
only when the appointment of agents and guardians 
is to be made. The press in New York performed 
two signal public services in saving the Adirondacks 
and procuring the establishment of a Forest Com- 
mission, and in securing Niagara as public property. 
It remains only to insist upon a proper management 
of both, and to aid the similar enterprise in which 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association *takes the 
lead, and which aims to provide the same careful 
control of the national domain. 


THE NEW CHINESE TREATY. 


THE new treaty with China for the exclusion of Chinese 
laborers has been signed at Washington. It prohibits im- 
migration, for twenty years, of all Chinese subjects except 
officials, teachers, students, merchants, or travellers for cn- 
riosity or pleasure, and such comers must produce certifi- 
cates from Chinese authorities, countersigned by American 
representatives, that they are what they assume to be. 
But a Chinese laborer who has a family or parents in the 
United States, or property to the value of $1000, or debts of 
that amount pending settlement, may return under very 
stringent conditions; and all Chinese residents shall enjoy 


while here all rights accorded to citizens of the most fa- - 


vored nations, except that of naturalization, and the gov- 
ernment will do all that it can for their protection. 


This is followed by an article which shows the extent of — 


its power in this respect, and which provides an indemnity 
of $276,619 75 for “the exceptional and deplorable suffer- 
ings and losses to which the aforesaid Chinese have been 
subjected.” This is merely following the example of the 
Chinese government in similar cases of loss and injury. 
No treaty could be simpler or more definite. It provides 
for the effectual exclusion of Chinese laborers for twenty 


The principle of the treaty is familiar. Every nation 


decides whom it will admit to its territories, and under 


what conditions. It is a principle upon which the United 
States acted eighty-five years ago, when Congress prohibit- 
ed the bringing of “any negro, mulatto, or other person of 
color, not being a native, a citizen, or registered seaman of 
the United States.” It is the principle which leads us to 
forbid the coming of criminals and paupers, and upon 
which all persons who may be reasonably held to be dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth may be excluded. Certainly 
those whom we are unable to protect in life and limb and 
property we do wisely in excluding. Whether opposition 
will be offered to the treaty because of the indemnity re- 
mains to be seen. Otherwise we presume that it will be 
ratified by the Senate. 


THE CHOLERA. 


WiTH the warmer sun of April comes the prospect of 
cholera, and while the Legislature and the Governor are 
politically fooling with the Quarantine, Mayor Hewitt 
sends to Senator SLOAN, chairman of the Finance Coim- 
mittee, a letter urgently pointing out the need of doing 
something to protect the State and the country from pesti- 
lence. It cannot be said that there is public confidence in 
the present Quarantine establishment. The Mayor says 
that it is in a very dilapidated condition, and that its ap- 
pliances are totally inadequate to deal with such an out- 
break of disease as is apprehended. It is estimated that 
the sum of $200,000 will be needed to make the Quarantine 
establishment efficient. This the Mayor hopes the State 
will provide. But if it does not, he is sure that public 
opinion in the city would justify the expenditure of any 
reasonable amount to protect the community. 

The Board of Health could take charge of the Quarantine, 
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if thought best. The Mayor says that he has no choice of 
methods, but argues earnestly that some method should be 
adopted. It is not a local or limited interest; every State 
and city in the country are equally interested with New 
York in preventing the spread of the plague. The revela- 
tions of the autumn in regard to the situation and the ex- 
posure at this port were conclusive as to the necessity of 
decided action, and the subject should not be delayed for a 
day in the Legislature. Yet everybody is perfectly aware * 
that it is very doubtful whether anything effectual will be 
done. 

The Legislature has decided that the Quarantine phy- 
sician shall be paid by a salary, and the enormous fees, 
which have constituted a large partisan corruption fund, 
have been abolished. The term of the Quarantine Com- 
missioners expired some years ago, but the Governor and 
the Senate have been quarrelling over their successors ever 
since. The Quarantine has been, in fact, bedeviled by 
politics, and it is “a mercy” that the cholera which reached 
it last antumn was prevented from extending. The pro- 
portions of the mercy were disclosed by the facts then pub- 
lished. If the Mayor could have his way, all that is pos- 
sible to do to stay the ravages of the pestilence would be . 
done. 


TRUTH WELL SPOKEN. 


In the late debate upon Senator BLatr’s extraordinary 
bill to prefer, in civil appointments, Confederate veterans 
to Confederate civilians, Senator EDMUNDS, iz his courteous 
but contemptuous comments, which effectually disposed of 
the proposition, made some remarks whose wisdom justifies 
the high respect in which he is held as a statesman : 


“‘ Nobody objects to Confederate soldiers or Confederate citizens 
sitting in this Chamber. They do not sit here because they are — 
such. They sit here because the period of hostility to the United 
States has gone by. « They stand just like every other citizen, no 
better and no worse. That is where they stand. If that be so, 
the illustration of my friend that General Grant appointed men 
who had been Confederates, and that this Administration does it, 
and all that, has no bearing upon the question at all. General 
Grant did not appoint these men because they had been Confed- 
erates. He appointed them because they were useful and honor- 
able and patriotic citizens of the United States when he appointed 
them, and so the States have appointed gentlemen whom I see 
here in the same way, and so the present Administration appoints 
people who were in the rebellion in the same way, not because _ 
they were in that, not because they have a right to be rewarded 
for it now, either by administrative action or legislative authority, 
but because there is oblivion on that, and without regard to their 
previous history in that respect they are common and equal cit- 
izens, with equal rights with anybody else.” 


PERSONAL, 


MINISTER PHELPS comes home from England for a vacation that 
will keep him among his American friends until the middle of 
June. 

—The First Presbyterian Church in Jersey City is to be sold, be« 
ing in the factory district, and attracting small congregations. 
"his church building is historical, having been built of the stone 
used in the first Presbyterian church ever built in New York, down 
on Wall Street, at the corner of Broadway, opposite Trinity. That 
church had the only pulpit in this city that was open to Wurrs- 
FIELD in the days of that fiery preacher’s activity. - 

. -—M. Pascat, who has been noted for many years because of his 

intimacy with Prince Napo.gon, killed himself recently. He was 
rich, but rather than spend his money he fired a bullet into his 
head. 

—Cuavus SpreckELs, the California sugar king, has made Phila- 
delphia happy. He is to establish big sugar refineries there with 
a capacity of 2,000,000 Ibs. a day. Philadelphia figures on an 
increase of something like $100,000,000 a year in the commerce 
of its port, growing out of these new SPRECKELS enterprises. 

—The King of Holland has had himself enrolled among the 
duly qualified electors of his kingdom. 

—Rosa Bonnecr does not always wear male attire, as the pop- 
ular idea has it. She is seen on the streets of Paris dressed quite 
as the average well-to-do matron of France is accustomed to dress, 
distinguished only by the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
pinned atgher breast. When she is at work, however, she does 
wear trousérs and a wide-brimmed hat. 

—Hiram Berta, of Huntington, Pennsylvania, created a mild 
sensation the other day by walking into a convention of doctors 
and formally presenting them with his body for medical purposes, 
providing only that the M.D.’s should not assume ownership until 
after he was dead. 

—A daughter of Brigham Youna has made her début on the 
metropolitan stage, with James Owxkn O’Connor, at the Star 
Theatre. 

—The Boston 7ranscript, in a well-considered article, showing 
why Mr. Howxtts has become already an “issue,” speaks of him 
as “the most American, most vital of our novelists.” 

—Nina Van Zanprt, who married Chicago’s anarchist Srixs by 
proxy while he was under sentence of death, has been running_for ° 
Town Clerk of Ottawa, Illinois. She received 200 votes out of 
1600. Now she says she will go to Europe until next winter, 
when she will be back to lecture. 

—Dr. Harrig ALLEN has been elected a professor of medicine at 
the University of Michigan. No woman before lras ever received 
such recognition in the West. | 

—Old age does not tire the energies of General Simon Cameron. 


_ He is just now devoting himself to a personal superintendence of 


a lot of improvements on his Pennsylvania farms. He mingles 
with the workmen, and is as clear-headed and alert as any man 
could ask to be at half his age. 

—Mrs. Evizasxta THompson, of Boston, has an income of $50,000) 
a year, and uses it all in charity. She spends comparatively nothing 
upon luxuries for herself, not even keeping a carriage. 

—Young Joun A. Locan-has developed a great love for the 
turf. He has four promising horses in training at Louisville for 
this season’s races, 

-—Gites Wittiams, a Wall Street broker of note, who died last 
week, bought a square of ground years ago in the centre of Chi- 
cago. It cost him $600. He sold it for $40,000, and was ex- 
ceedingly proud of the bargain he drove. Chicago tax lists show” 
that the same property is worth $18,000,000 now. 

—GeorGe I. Senry is inclined to resent the action of the trus- 
tees of the Wesleyan University in removing his friend President 
Bracu from office, and Mr. Senky has written a letter declining 
longer to be one of_the institution’s trustees. It is intimated too 
that the Wesleyan University is likely to lose some very handsome 
bequests that Mr. Sknry’s generosity has had in view. Mr. Senxy 
has recovered his old place in Wall Street again as one of the 
most influential, as he has always been one of the manliest, of 
American financiers. 
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“ALMAH LAY DOWN UPON THE SAND, AND I SEATED MYSELF, LEANING AGAINST A ROCK, A LITTLE DISTANCE OFF.” 


STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND COPPER 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ISLAND OF FIRE. 


T last there appeared before us what seemed like a 
long line of dull-red fires, and as we looked: we could 

see bursts of flame at fitful intervals, which shone out for a 
few moments and then died away. Upon this now our 
whole attention was fixed; for it seemed as though we were 
approaching our destination, aud that this place was the Isl- 


and of Fire—a name which, from present appearances, was | 


fully justified. As we went on and drew steadily nearer, 
the mass of glowing fire grew larger and brighter, and 
what at first had seemed a line was broken up into different 
parts, one of which far surpassed the others. This was 
higher in the air, and its shape was that of a long, thin, 
sloping line, with a burning, glowing globule at each end. 
It seemed like lava running down from the crater of a vol- 
cano, and this appearance was made certainty on a nearer 
approach ; for we saw at the upper point, which seemed the 
crater, an outburst of flame, followed by a new flow of the 
fiery stream. In other places there were similar fires, but 
they were less bright, either because they were smaller or 
moré remote. 

At length we heard beneath us the.roar of breakers, and 
saw long white lines of surf beating upon the shore. Our 
athaleb now descended and alighted ; we clambered to the 
ground, and I, taking the grapple, fixed it securely between 
two sharp rocks. We were at last on Magoues, the Island 
of Fire. 

The brightness of the aurora light had left us, but it 
needed not this to show us the dismal nature of the land to 
which we had come. It was a land of horror, where there 
was nothing but the abomination of desolatiou—a land 
overstrewn with blasted fragments of fractured lav a-blocks, 
intermixed with sand, from which there arose black preci- 
pices and giant mountains that poured forth rivers of fire 
aud showers of ashes and sheets of flame. A tremendous 
peak arose before us, with a crest of fire and sides streaked 
with red torrents of molten lava; between us and it there 


spread away a vast expanse of impassable rocks—a scene of - 


ruin and savage wildness which cannot be described, aud 
all around was the same drear and appalling prospect. 
Here in the night-season—the season of darkness and of 
awful gloom—we stood in this land of woe; and not one 
single sign appeared of life save the life that we had brought 
with us. As for food, it was vain to thik of it. 
after it would be useless. It seemed, indeed, impossible to 
move from the spot where we were. Every moment pre- 
sented some new discovery . which added to the horror of 
Magones. 


But Almah was weary, for our flight had been long, and 


she wished to rest. So I found a place for her where there 
* Begun in Harpsr’s Weexty No. 1620. 


‘To search . 


was some sand between two rocks, and here she lay down 
and went to sleep. I sat at a little distance off on a shelf 
of the rock, with my back against it, and here, after a little 
time, I also went to sleep. 

At length we awoke. But what a waking! There was no 
morning dawn, no blessed returning light to greet our eyes. 
We opened our eyes to the same scenes upon which we had 
closed them, and the darkness was still deep and dense 
around us. Over us both there was a sense of utter de- 
pression, and I was so deeply plunged into it that I found it 
impossible to rouse myself, even for the sake of saying words 
of cheer to Almah. I had brought a few fragments of food, 
and upon these we made our breakfast; but there was the 


athaleb to feed, and for him I found nothing, nor could I 


think of anything—unless he could feed upon rocks and 
saud. Yet food for him was a matter of the highest couse- 
quence, for he was all our support and stay and hope; and 
if the monster were deprived of food he might turn upon us 
and satisfy upon us his ravenous appetite. These thoughts 
were painful indeed, and added to my despondency. 

Suddenly I heard the sound of running water. I started 
away toward the place from which the sound came, and 
found, only a little distance off, a small brook trickling 
along on its way to the shore. I called Almah, and we 
both drank and were refreshed. 

This showed an easy way to get to the shore, and I de- 
termined to go there to see if there were any fish to be 
found. Shell-fish might be there, or the carcasses of dead 
fish thrown up by the sea, upon which the athaleb might 


feed. I left my pistol with Almah, telling her to fire it if she 


heard me fire, for I was afraid of losing my way, and there- 
fore took this precaution. I left it lying on the rock full- 
cocked, and directed her to point it in the air and pull the 
trigger. - It was necessary to take these precautions, as of 
course she was quite ignorant of its nature. After this I 
left her and tried to follow the torrent. 

This, however, I soon found to be impossible, for the brook 
on reaching a huge rock plunged underneath it and became 
lost to.view. I then went toward the shore as well as I 
could—now climbing over sharp rocks, now going round 


them, until at length after immense labor I succeeded in 


reaching the water. Here the scene was almost as wild as 
the one I had left. There was-no beach whatever—nothing 
but a vast extent of wild fragments of fractured lava-blocks, 
which were evidently the result of some comparatively re- 
cent convulsion of nature, for their edges were still sharp, 
and the water had not worn even those which were within 
its grasp to. anything like roundness, or to anything else 
than the jagged and shattered outlines which had original- 
ly belonged to them. All the shore thus consisted of vast 
rocky blocks, over which the sea beat in foam. 

Eager to find something, I toiled along this rocky. shore 
for a long distance, but without seeing avy change. I was 


unwilling to go back baftled, yet I was at length compelled 
to doso. But the necessity of feeding the athaleb was press- 
ing, and I saw that our only course now would be to mount 
him again, leave this place, and seek’some other. But where 
could we go? That I could not imagine, aud could only 
conclude to trust altogether to the instinct of the athaleb, 
which might guide him to places where he might obtain 
food. Such a course would involve great risk, for we might 
be carried into the midst of vast flocks of these monsters; 
yet there was nothing else to be done. 

I now retraced my steps, and went for a long time hear 
the sea. At length I found a place where the walking was 
somewhat easier, and went in this way up into the island 
aud away from the sea. «It seemed to lead in the direction 
where I wished to go. At length it seemed as if I had 
walked far enough, yet I could see no signs of Almah. I 
shouted, but there was no answer. I shouted again and 
again, but with the like result. Then I fired my rifle and 
listened. In response there came the report of the pistol 
far away behind me. It was evident that in coming back 
along the shore I had passed by the place where Almah was. 
There was nothing now left but to retrace my steps, and 
this I accordingly did. I went back to the shore, and re- 
turned on my steps, shouting all the time, until at length I 
was rejoiced to hear the answering shout ‘of Almah. After 
this it was easy to reach her. 

We now took up the grapple and once more mounted. 
The athaleb, eager to be off, raised himself quickly in the 
air, and soon our late resting-place was far behind. His 
flight was now different from what it was before. Then 
he stood off in one straight line for a certain fixed destina- 
tion, as though under some guidance; for though I did not 
direct him, still his long training had taught him to fly to 
Magoues. But now training and guidance were both want- 
ing, and the athaleb was left to the impulse of his hunger 
and the guidance of his instinct; so he flew no longer in 
one undeviating straight line, but rose high, and bent his 
head down low, and flew and soared in vast circles, even as 
I have seen a vulture or a condor sweep about while search- 
ing for food. All the while we were drawivg farther and 
farther away from the spot which we bad left. 

We passed the lofty volcano; we saw more plainly the 
rivers of molten lava; we passed vast cliffs and bleak 
mountains, all of which were nore terrific than all that we 
had left behind. Now the darkness lessened, for the aurora 
was brightening in the sky, and gathering up swiftly and 
gloriously all its innumerable beams, and flashing forth its 
lustrous glow upon the world. To us this was equal to the 
return ofday; it was like ablesseddawn. Light had come, 
and we rejoiced and were exceeding glad. 

‘ Now we saw before us, far beyond the black precipices, 
a broad bay with sloping shores, and a wide beach which 
seemed like a beach of sand. ‘The surf broke here, but 
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beyond the surf was the gentle sandy de- 
clivity, and beyond this there appeared the 
shores, still rocky and barren aud desolate, 
but far preferable to what we had left be- 
hind. Far away in the interior arose lofty 
mountains and volcanoes, while behind us 
flamed the burning peak which we had 
passed. 

Here the athaleb wheeled in long, circui- 
tous flights, which grew lower aud lower, 
until at length he descended upon the sandy 
beach, where I saw a vast sea-monster ly- 
ing dead. It had evidently been thrown up 
‘here by the sea. It was like one of those 
monsters which I-had seen from the galley 
of the Kohen at the time of the sacred hunt. 
By this the athaleb descended, and at once 
began to devour it, tearing out vast masses 
of flesh, and exhibiting such voracity aud 
strength of jaw that I could scarcely bear 
to look upon the sight. I fastened the grap- 
ple securely to the head. of the dead mon- 
ster, and leaving the athaleb to feed upon it, 
Almah and I went up the beach. 

Ou our way we found rocks covered with 
sea-weed, and here we sought after shell- 
fish. Our search was at length rewarded, 
for suddenly I stumbled upon a place where 
I found some lobsters. I grasped two of 
these, but the others escaped. Here at last 
I had found signs of life, but they were of 
the sea rather than of the shore. Delighted 
with my prey, I hastened to Almah to show 
them to her. She recognized them at once, 
and I saw that they were familiar to her. I 
then spoke of eating them, but at this pro- 
posal she recoiled in horror. She could not 
give any reason for her repugnance, but 
merely said that among her people they 
were regarded as something equivalent to 
vermin, and I found that she would no more 
think of eating one than I would think of 
eating a rat. Upon this I had to throw them 


away, and we once more resumed our search. | 


At last we came to a place where numbers 
of dead fish lay on the sand. Nearer the 
water they were more fresh, and not at all 
objectionable. I picked up a few which 
looked like our common smelt, and found 
that Almah had no objection to these. But 
now the question arose how to cook them; 
neither of us could eat them raw. A fire was 
necessary, yet a fire was impossible; for on 
the whole island there was probably not one 
single combustible thing. Our discovery, 
therefore, seemed to have done us but little 
good, and we seemed destined to starvation, 
when fortunately a happy thought suggest- 
ed itself. In walking along I saw far away 
the glow of some lava which had flowed to 
the shore at the end of the sandy beach, and 
was probably cooling down at the water’s 
edge. Here, then, was a natural fire, which 
might serve us better than any contrivance 
of our own, and toward this we at once pro- 
ceeded. It was about two miles away; but 
the beach was smooth, and we reached the 
place without any difficulty. 

Here we found the edge of that lava flood 
which seemed eternally descending from the 
crater beyond. The edge which was nearest 
the water was black; and the liquid fire, as 
it rolled down, curled ever this in a fantastic 
shape, cooling and,bardening into the form 
which it thus assimed. Here, after some 
search, I found a crevice where I could ap- 
proach the fire, and I laid the tish upon a 
crimson rock, which was cooling and hard- 
ening into the shape of a vast ledge of lava. 
In this way, by the aid of nature, the fish 
were broiled, and we made our repast. 

There was nothing here to invite a longer 
stay, and we soon returned to the athaleb. 
We found the monster, gorged with food, 
asleep, resting upon his hind legs, with his 
breast supported against the vast carcass. 
Almah called it a jantannin. It was about 
sixty feet in length and twenty in thick- 
ness, With a vast horny head, ponderous 
jaws, and back covered with scales. Its 
eyes were of prodigious size, and it had the 
appearance of a crocodile, with the vast size 
of a whale. > It was unlike a crocodile, how- 
ever; for it had fins rather than paws, and 
must have been as clumsy on the land as a 
seal ora walrus. It lay on its side, and the 
athaleb had fed itself from the uncovered 
flesh of its belly. 

There was nothing here to induce us to 
stay, and so we wandered along the beach 
in the other direction. On our right was 
the bay; on our left the rocky shore, which, 
beginning at the beach, ran back into the 
country, a waste of impassable rocks, where 
not a tree or plant or blade of grass re- 
lieved the appalling desolation. Once or 
twice we made an attempt to penetrate 
into the country, where openings appeared. 
These openings seemed like the beds of 
dried-up torrents. We were able to walk 
but a few paces, for invariably we would 
come to some immense blocks of rock, which 
barred all farther progress. In this way 
we explored the beach for miles, until it ter- 
minated in a savage promontory that rose 
abruptly from the sea, against which the 
huge billows broke in thunder. 

Then we retraced our steps, and again 
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reached the spot where the athaleb was 
asleep by the jautannin. Almah was now 
too weary to walk any farther, nor was it 
desirable to do so; for, indeed, we had trav- 
ersed all that could be visited. On one 
side of the beach was the sea, on the other 
the impassable rocks; at one end the prom- 
ontory, at the other the lava fires. There 
was nothing more for us to do but to wait 
here until the athaleb should awake, and 
then our actions would depend upon what 
we might now decide. 

This was the question that was now be- 
fore us, and this we began to consider. We 
both felt the most unspeakable aversion for 
the island, and to remain here any longer 
was impossible. We would once more have 
to mount the athaleb, and proceed to some 
other shore. But where? Ah! there was 
the question! Not on the island, for it did 
not seem possible that in all its extent there 
could be one single spot capable of affording 
a resting-place. Layelah’s information with 
regard to Magones had made that much 
plain. I had not taken in her full meaning, 
but now mine eyes had seen it. Yet where 
else could we go? Almah could not tell 
where under the sky lay that land which 
she loved; I could not guess where to go to 
find the land of the Orin. Even if I did 
know, I did not feel able to guide the course 
of the athaleb; and I felt sure that if we 
were to mount again, the mighty monster 
would wing his flight back to the very 
place from ‘which we had escaped—the 
amir. These thoughts weighed down our 
spirits. We felt that we had gained no- 
thing by our flight, and that our future was 
dark indeed. The only hope left us was 
that we might be able to guide the course 
of the athaleb in some different direction 
altogether, so that we should not be carried 
back to the Kosekin. . 

And now, worn out by the long fatigues 
of this jom, we thought of sleep. Almah lay 
down upon the sand, and I seated myself, 
leaning against a rock, a little distance off, 
having first reloaded my rifle and pistol. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
RECAPTURE. 


How long I slept I do not know; but in 
the midst of my sleep there sounded voices, 
which at first intermingled themselves with 
iny dreams, but gradually became separate 
and sounded from without, rousing me from 
my slumbers. I opened my eyes drowsily, 
but the sight that I saw was so amazing 
that-in an instant all sleep left me. I started 
to my feet, and gazed in utter bewilderment 
upon the scene before me. 

The aurora light was shining with unusual 
brilliancy, and disclosed everything—the sea, 
the shore, the athaleb, the jantannin, the 
promontory, all—more plainly and more lu- 
minously than before; but it was not any 
of these things that now excited my atten- 
tion and rendered me dumb. I saw Almah 
standing there at a little distance, with de- 
spairing face, surrounded by a band of armed 
Kosekin; while immediately before me, re- 
garding me with a keen glance and an air 
of trinmph, was Layelah. 

Ateasmzori alonla,” said she, with a sweet 
smile, giving me the usual salutation of the 
Kosekin. 

I was too bewildered to say a word, and 
stood mute as before, looking first at her and 
then at Almah. 

The sight of Almah a prisoner once more, 
surrounded by the Kosekin, excited me to 
madness. I seized my rifle, and raised it as 
if to take aim; but Almah, who understood 
the movement, cried to me: 

“Put down your sepet-ram, Atam-or! you 
can do nothing forme. The Kosekin are too 
numerous.” 

“ Sepet-ram !” said Layelah ; ‘‘ what do you 
mean by that? If your sepet-ram has any 
power, do not try to use it, Atam-or, or else I 
shall have to order my followers to give to 
Almah the blessing of death.” 

At this my rifle was lowered: the whole 
truth flashed upon me, and I saw, too, the 
madness of resistance. I might kill one or 
two, but the rest would do as Layelah said, 
and I should speedily be disarmed. Well I 
knew how powerless were the thunders of 
ny fire-arms to terrify these Kosekin; for the 
prospect of death would only rouse them to 
a mad enthusiasm, and they would all rush 
upon me as they wonld rush upon a jantan- 
nin—to slay and be slain. The odds were too 
great. A crowd of Europeans could be held 
in check far more easily than these death- 
loving Kosekin. The whole truth was thus 
plain: we were prisoners, and were at their 
mercy. 

Layelah showed no excitement or anger 
whatever. She looked and spoke in her 
usual gracious and amiable fashion, with a 
sweet smile on her face. 

“We knew,” said she, “that you would 
be in distress in this desolate place, and that 
you would not know where to go from Ma- 
gones; and so we have come, full of the 


mest eager desire to relieve your wauts. 
We have brought with us food and driuk, 
aud are ready to do everything for you that 
you may desire. We have had great trouble 
in finding you, and have coursed over the 
shores for vast distances, and far over the 
interior, but our athalebs found you at last 
by their scent. And we rejoice to have found 
you in time, and that you are both so well, 
for we have been afraid that you had been 
suffering. Nay, Atam-or, do not thank us; 
thavks are distasteful to the Kosekin : these 
brave followers of mine will all be amply re- 
warded for this, for they will all be made 
paupers; but as for myself, I want no higher 
reward than the delightful thought that I 
have saved you from suffering.” 

The beantiful, smiling Layelah, who ad- 
dressed me in this way with her sweet voice, 
was certainly not to be treated as an enemy. 
Against her arifle could not be levelled ; she 
would have looked at me with the same 
sweet smile, and that smile would have 
melted all my resolution. Nor could I even 
persist in my determination to remain. Re- 
main! For what? For utter despair! And 
yet where else could we gof 

“ You do not know where lie the lands of 
the Orin,” said Layelah. “The athaleb does 
not know. You could not guide him if you 
did know. You are helpless on his back. 
The art of driving an athaleb is difficult, 
and cannot be Jearned without long and se- 
vere practice. My fear was that the atha- 
leb might break away from you and return, 
leaving you to perish here. Had you tried 
to leave this place he would have brought 
you back to the amir.” 

To this I said nothing—partly because it 
was so true that I had no answer to make, 
and partly also out of deep mortification 
and dejection. My pride was wounded at 
being thus so easily baffled by a girl like 
Layelah, and all my grief was stirred by the 
sadness of Almah. In her eyes there seemed 


even now the look of one who sees death in- | 


evitable, and the glance she gave to me was 
like an eternal farewell. 
Almah now spoke, addressing herself to 


Layelah. 


“Death,” said she, in a voice of indescrib- 
able mournfulness, “is better here than with 
you. We would rather die here than go 
back. Let us,I pray you, receive the bless- 
ing of death here. Let us be paupers and 
exiles, and die on Magones.” 

Layelah heard this, and stood for a mo- 
ment in deep thought. , 

“No one but a stranger,” said she at 
length, “would ask such a favor as that. 
Do you not know that what you ask -is 
among the very highest honors of the Kase- 
kin? Who am I that I can venture to grant 


such a request as that? Ask for anything 


in my power, and I will be glad to grant it. 
I have already arranged that you shall be 
separated from Atam-or; and that, surely, is 
a high privilege. I might consent to bind 
you, hand and foot, after the manner of the 
more distinguished Asirin ; you may also be 
blindfolded if you wish it. I might even 
promise, after we return to the amir, to keep 
you confined in utter darkness, with barely 
sufficient food to keep you alive until the 
time of the sacrifice; in short, there is no 
blessing known among the Kosekin that I 


‘will not give so long as it is in my power. 


And so, beloved Almah,” continued Layelah, 


‘you have every reason for happiness; you - 


have all the highest blessings known among 
the Kosekin: separation from your lover, 
poverty, want, darkness; and, finally, the 
prospect of inevitable death ever before you 
as the crowning glory of your lot.” 

These words seemed to the Kosekin the 
very excess of magnanimity, and involun- 
tary murmurs of admiration escaped them ; 
although it is just possible that they mur- 
mured at the greatness of the favor that was 
offered. But to me it sounded like fiendish 
mockery, and to Almah it sounded the same ; 
for a groan escaped her, her fortitude gave 


way, she sank on her knees, buried her head - 


in her hands, and wept. 


“Almah,” cried I,in a fary, “ we will not . 


go back—we will not be separated! I will 
destroy all the athalebs, and we shall all 
perish here together. At least, you and I 
will not be separated.” H 

At this Almah started up. 

“No, no,” said she—“ no; let us go back. 
Here we have nothing but death.” 

“But we have death also at the amir, and 
a more terrible one,” said I. | 

“Tf you kill the athalebs,” said Layelah, 
“JT will give Almah the blessing of death.” 

At this I recoiled in horror, and my reso- 
lution again gave way. 

“You have some mysterious power of con- 
ferring death,” continued Layelah, “ with 
what Almah calls your sepet-ram ; but do not 
kill the athalebs, for it will do you no good. 
Almah would then receive the blessing of 
death... My followers, these noble Kosekin, 
would rejoice in thus gaining exile and 
death on Magones. As for myself, it would 


be my highest happiness to be here alone- 


with you. With youI should live for a few 
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sweet joms, and with you I should die; so 
go on—kill the athalebs if you wisb.” 

“Do not!” cried Almah—‘ do not! There 
is no hope. We are their prisoners, and our 
only hope is in submission.” | 

Upon this all further thought of resist- 
ance left me, and I stood in silence, sto)- 
idly waiting for their action. As I looked 
around I noticed a movement near the 
jantannin, and saw several athalebs there, 
which were devouring its flesh. I now 
went over to Almah and spoke with her. 
We were both full of despair. It seemed as 
though we might never meet again. We 
were to be sepurated now; but who could 
say whether we should be permitted to see 
each other after leaving this place? We 
had but little to say. I held her in my 
arms, regardless of the presence of others; 
and these, seeing our emotion, at once moved 
away, with the usual delicacy of the Kose- 
kin, and followed Layelah to the jantannin 


yito see about the athalebs. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


AND A COMEDY IN 
IRELAND. 


Books and pamphlets have been printed to — 
prove that Ireland has a wonderful amount of 
water-power. It is a favorite theme for orators 
who are reverting to the destruction of Irish 
manufactures, which took place a century or 
more ago, when steam-power was in its infancy, 
and the larger island legislated in such fashion 
as to stamp out the beginnings of commerce and 
manufactures by means of prohibitory Jaws. 


_ There is a good deal to be said on the other side, 


for Ireland is not particularly rich in good mill 
sites; but the pros and cons are equally futile, 
since the presence or absence of factories never 
had much to do with water-power. Yet Ireland is 
provided with bodies of water as no other island. 
Not only has she harbors on all sides fitted for 
great fleets, but the ocean penetrates far into her 
green fields to form salt-water loughs, while the 
streams in each of the four divisions of the land 
widen into fresh-water lakes. Ulster and Leinster. 
have connected some of these natural arteries of 
commerce by canals, so that it is said no section 
exists that is more than twenty-four miles from 
some body of water which can take a boat to the 
sea. Perhaps for these reasons the earliest com- 
merce of which hints remain in history appears 
to have favored Ireland rather than Britain. In 
the early Middle Ages the waterways permitted 
the Norsemen to harry Ireland again and again, 
and destroy that remarkable civilization which 
we know existed in the island while the rest of 
Europe was darkened with the pagan swarms. 
Wherever you go there is a stream or river to 
cross, a lake to get a glimpse of, or else use as 
a highway for miles. Here a canal follows the 
railway for long distances; there the plain, de- 
nuded of trees, glitters with ponds or shallow 
meres. Water is generally falling from the 


-Clouds or hanging suspended in the breeze; it 


is also nearly always in sight. An Irishman is 
an amphibian, as ready to fight and make fun on 
the water as on terra-firma, and the loose, moist 
condition of the soil in the poorer counties of 
mid-Ireland has given to all Irishmen of the lower 
class the nickname of bog-trotters. 

The diversion of holding a political meeting, in 
defiance of laws framed in Parliament for the 
suppression of the right of public speaking, par- 
takes of fun and fighting, but is not exactly the 
one, nor is it the other. The temper of the public 
is too ugly for fun, and one of the great aims of 
the leaders is to prevent a fight. A scrimmage 
in which all the advantiges, direct and indirect, 
are on the side of the authorities is naturally a 
bad card for Irishmen to play. They have played 
it, however, for several hundred years, much to 
the satisfaction of their enemies ; and they still 
lose their tempers on occasion, and cause the 
Orange partisan great joy, for there is a chance 
then to break the Nationalist heads and fill the 
prisons; whilst the British press is made to re- 
sound with harrowing tales of the desperate bar- 
barism of Erin. Ever and again, however, the 
wit of the Nationalists is able to coinpass both 
the objects desired, namely, to hold a meeting 
which has been solemnly proclaimed, and yet 
avoid a hand-to-hand conflict with the police. 

The cartoon by M. REnovarp presents a scene 
from such a comedy. One of those fine bodies 
of water which Providence has bestowed on Ire- 
land provides an asylum for the petty persecution 
to which the voting majority is subjected. Word 
has been passed that boats shall be ready by 
dawn at a certain spot, and all the available fish- 
ing-boats, yawls, and skiffs have crept together 
through the night to the rendezvous. It is not 
for a solemn blessing of the fisheries by the par- 
ish priest, such as the pious fishermen of the 
Claddagh still practise near their old settlement 
by Galway town, but for a lively cursing match 
in good set English, that these boats have gather- 
ed together. While the occupants of the boats 
rise in applause to the voice of their orator, the 
minions of the law stand helpless on land and 
look in vain for some means to reach and scatter 
the proclaimed meeting. 

The orator on this occasion is not particularly 
Irish in his type of face; he might come from 
any portion of the British Islands, and with few 
exceptions the same may be said of the other 
men. The boat on the right in the foreground 
has four typical faces in those of the gossoon 
who has lent a “helping hand” at the oar, of the 
stolid youth with a soft hat on his pate, and of 
the two elderly bareheaded men who wear cut- 
away coats of heavy frieze woven at home, and 
the smallclothes which the rising generation will 
not wear. The platform on which the orator 
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stands is not broad, and that which he announces 
with clinch of fist and stentor voice may be 
summed up tersely as “ Ireland forever !—Erin-go- 
Bra!” He does not want Irishmen to be treat- 
ed to special legislation from abroad as paupers 
or incurable malcontents, but allowed to manage 
their own affairs as they see fit. Presently he 
will call attention to the truly remarkable fact 
that the same legislators who have been calling 
heaven and earth to witness that Home Rule 
would be perniciqus for Irishinen are making 
ready to dose England and Wales with that very 
poison. The Irish are said to be witty, gener- 
ally speaking, yet to show a lack of the sense of 
humor. The spokesman of that flotilla will never 
be able to get into the heads of his hearers any 
idea of the humor involved in cursing Irishmen 
for demanding Home Rule, and then quietly ma- 
turing a scheme to give it to the inhabitants of 
the larger island. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


THERE are many indications from Indiana which 
must strengthen the conclusion that the delegates 
to the Republican National Convention from that 
State will be instructed to vote for BenJaMIN 
Harrison as the candidate for President. Polit- 
ical feeling is strong in Indiana. It tends in both 
parties to the selection of men of pronounced 
political views and strict adherence to party 
practices. To the Republican politicians of the 
State who are favorable to the selection of a 
candidate about whose zeal there can be no ques- 
tion, General Harrison is an attractive figure. 
Not without reason; for he comes of a historic 
line, he has been a champion of his party for 
years, and he has qualities of head and heart 
that entitle him to be regarded as a “ favorite 
gon.” 

Major-General Harrison, an English ancestor, 
bore arms with OLIVER CROMWELL, and rose with 
him to prominence in the Revolution. It fell to 
his lot to sign the death-warrant of Cuarces [., 
and after the Restoration he paid the penalty for 
this act, being hanged October 13, 1660. Ben- 
JAMIN Harrison, the first descendant of Crom- 
WELL’s General who appears in American history, 
was a member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
later a delegate to the Colonial Congress, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, three times 
elected Governor of Virginia, and a member of 
the Convention that ratified the Constitution. 
His son was General WiLL1AM Henry Harrison, 
whose honorable career as a soldier and statesman 
culminated in his election to the Presidency in 
1840, to be followed by his death in the White 
House one month after his inauguration. JOHN 
Scorr Harrison, the son of President Harrison, 
was the father of the subject of this sketch. 

BenJaMIN Harrison was born at North Bend, 
Ohio, in his grandfather’s house, August 20, 1833. 
Physically and mentally vigorous, he early mani- 
fested a desire to begin an active and independent 
eareer. At sixteen he entered Miami University, 
at Oxford, Ohio, and two years later was gradu- 
ated. He was a bright scholar, with an aptitude 
for grasping easily the knottiest problems, and 
with a mind that adapted itself readily to disci- 
pline. He had an early inclination for the legal 
profession. On leaving college he began in Cin- 
cinnati, with the Hon. B. Storer as his preceptor, 
the study of law, and in 1854 he entered upon 
the practice of his profession in Indianapolis. 
He was twenty-one, square-shouldered, fair-haired, 
rather serious, reserved in manner, with no in- 
heritance except his education and a good name, 
without acquaintance, but with a wife to provide 
for. A legislative investigation, in which he 
secured employment through the Democratic 
Governor, JosepH A. WriGut, brought him into 
notice. The ability that he displayed won for 
him the highest praise of lawyers and laymen. 
From that time his abilities were fully occupied. 
He soon acquired the reputation of consummate 
skill in the preparation of cases, became an ex- 
pert examiner of witnesses, discussed legal ques- 
tions in written briefs ‘or oral arguments with 
convincing logic, and became one of the leaders 
of his profession as an advocate. 

It was inevitable that he should drift into poli 
tics. With many young men of generous im- 
pulses he joined the Republican party, and with 
superior oratorical ability he soon became known 
as one of the best and most fearless Republican 
speakers. It amazed the Democrats of the State 
to see him challenge Mr. THomas A. HENDrICcKs to 
“divide time’; but it was afterward declared by 
the chairman of the meeting that he had “ never 
heard a man skin an opponent as quickly as Ben 
Harrison did Henpricks that day.” In 1860 he 
was a candidate for Reporter of the Supreme 
Court, and in the LincoLn campaign of that year 
he was elected. He cared little for the office, ex- 
cept for the opportunity that it gave him to con- 
tinue in the study of his profession at an increase 
of income. 

The outbreak of-the rebellion soon dragged 
him from the life of the citizen to that of a sol- 
dier. Governor Morton in July, 1862, asked 
him to assist in recruiting a regiment under the 
President’s call for 800,000 three-year troops. He 
received the first commission for the Seventieth 
Regiment, and as Second Lieutenant inspired such 
enthusiasm wherever he went that he soon raised 
Company A, was made Captain, helped to fill up 
the other companies of the regiment, and in less 
than a month had completed it, and was at its 
head as Colonel, ready to go to the front. Gov- 
ernor Morton signified a willingness to accept his 
resignation if he chose to remain at home and 
hold his civil office. But Colonel Harrison pre- 
ferred the military service. Once chosen, he de- 
voted himself to that career with all his ability. 
He served through Kentucky and Tennessee up 
to January, 1864, when his regiment was assigned 
to the First Brigade of the Third Division of the 


Twentieth Army Corps. His services had been 
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highly honorable to him up to this time, but he 
had not. yet reached his highest honors. He 
was ordered to lead the assault at Resaca on 
May 15, 1864. The duty was gallantly perform- 
ed, his command rushing irresistibly over the 
enemy’s terrible lines, and capturing both lines 
and guns. At Peach-tree Creek, while com- 
manding his brigade, his soldierly qualities drew 
from his commanding officer, General “ Jo” Hoox- 
ER, the most enthusiastic praisa On the battle- 
field he declared that he would make Colonel Har- 
r1SsoN Brigadier-General for his part in the fight. 


And he wrote a despatch to Secretary of War 


Stanton in which he recommended his promo- 
tion, complimented his brigade for its discipline, 
praised him for his wisdom, foresight, and valor, 
and advised his promotion as a just recognition 
of his services and martial accomplishments. He 
served through the war to its close. He took 
part in the siege and battle of Nashville, was at 


_ the surrender of Jounston, and with his com- 


mand participated in the final review of the 
Union forces at Washington before the great 
army became once more a part of the common 
body of citizens. 

While he was away from Indiana the Supreme 
Court, Democratic in composition, declared vacant 
the office of Supreme Court Reporter, to which 


Harrison had been elected. Another reporter 


was elected. In the fall of 1864, after Atlanta 
had fallen, he took his first leave of absence. 
The State Convention had nominated him. again 
for the place from which he had been ousted. 
Reaching home, he devoted himself so effectively 
to the work of the canvass for the thirty days 


accorded him that he was elected for another 


term. He declined a re-election in 1868, and un- 
til 1876 devoted himself diligently to the practice 
of his profession. In 1876 he was made the can- 
didate for Governor, after he had declined to run, 
and after another candidate had been nominated 
and had declined. He accepted the nomination 
as a public duty. After he had accepted it» he 
devoted himself to the work of the campaign with 
great energy. But there was great activity in 
both the Republican andeDemocratic parties in 
Indiana in 1876. General Harrison was defeat- 
ed, but he came out of the fight with extended 
acquaintance with the people of the State, and 
with increased national popularity. He was a 
prominent speaker in the campaign of 1880 in 
the East and the West. His friends in Indiana 
had little difficulty in electing him to the place in 
the Senate of the United States about to be va- 
cated by JosrpH E. McDona.p, and he took his 
seat in that body on March 4, 1881. 

Senator Harrison took his seat in the Senate 
on the day upon which General GarFigLD was 
inaugurated. The session was an extra one for 
executive business only, and he simply attended 
and voted when occasion arose. When the Sen- 
ate reassembled in the following December, 
at the beginning of the Forty-seventh Congress, 
and opportunity offered, he assumed his share of 
the duties of the body. He did not force himself 
forward as a speaker. When he did speak he 
commanded attention, 
of the soldier, and he spoke cordially in his be- 
half. Upon Chinese immigration he argued for 
a faithful regard of treaty obligations in enfor- 
cing exclusion. Service on the Mississippi River 
Commission prepared him to discuss familiarly 
all propositions brought forward for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of that stream. One day 
in July, 1882, the Senate heard him at his best. 
His colleague, Senator Voornexs, in discussing a 
revenue reduction bill, had made a characteris- 
tically loose and reckless oration, laying stress 
upon some phrases in which he had ridiculed the 
Republicans for taking the tax off perfumery 
and cosmetics. Senator Harrison had waited for 
just this speech. When Senator Voornexs con- 
cluded, Senator Harrison began, and stepping 
down into the arena in front of the desks, and ap- 
proaching the Democratic side, he went on, with- 
out notes, to belabor his colleague most vigorous- 
ly and unmercifully for nearly an hour. It was 
the most brilliant speech delivered by Mr. Harrt- 
son during his term in the Senate. Senator Voor- 
HEES never sought occasion again to provoke him 
to answer. 

In the second session of the Forty-seventh Con- 
gress Senator Harrison’s principal speeches were 
made upon the civil service, the Barr educational 
bill, and on the Mississippi River scheme of im- 
provement. While he favored the general pur- 
pose of the civil service law then under consid- 
eration, and afterward voted for it, he contended 
for the perfect freedom of the government em- 
ployé to contribute for political purposes. On 
February 12, 1884, he expressed himself very 
pointedly on this subject. “I should regard my- 
self,” he said, “‘as little less than a slave if as 
an American citizen I believed, let me say for 
illustration, in the doctrine of protection, in which 
my colleague also takes an interest, and was the 
head of a bureau here, receiving a salary of $3000 
a year, I was not allowed to contribute to the 
purchase of documents or the distribution of 
speeches that were calculated to impress upon 
the public mind the views I held.” 
for the civil service bill, and later on, after Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND became the appointing power, he 
vigorously criticised instances of alleged depart- 
ure of the Administration from the letter and 
spirit of the law. During the first session of 
the Forty-eighth Congress General Harrison was 
heard in many speeches on the Biair educational 
bill, to which he made many serious objections. 
In one speech on this subject he said: ‘There 
is a giving that pauperizes ; there is a giving that 
enfeebles. It is against that sort of giving that 
I protest. The wisest managers of benevolence 
in these late years have come to the conclusion 
that giving should always be so regulated as to 
save self-respect, and awaken in the mind of a 
recipient the lost faith in his ability to take care 
of himself. We should carefully avoid that giv- 
ing which creates a disposition to lean and to ex- 


He was the warm friend. 


He voted” 


pect, which takes the stamina and strength and 
self-dependence out of men. That principle will, 
I think, apply to the giving which is proposed by 
this bill.” After the inauguration of President 
CLEVELAND, and when the Republicans of the Sen- 
ate took issue with the Executive about appoint- 
ments, Senator Harrison was heard on several 
occasions in speeches of a critical character. He 
was heard very infrequently during the closing 
months of his term. In 1887 an effort was made 
by the Republicans of Indiana to control the Le- 
gislature in order that he might be chosen to 
succeed himself. Senator Harrison was confi- 
dent that the State and Legislature could be car- 
ried. The Republicans won in the State, but the 
Democrats carried the Legislature by a small ma- 
jority, electing Davip Turpie as Senator. Gen- 
eral Harrison resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession at Indianapolis. 

Personally Governor Harrison is somewhat 
under the average height; but his straight, 
strong figure, soldierly bearing, and easy dig- 
nity of manner make him a noticeable person 
among men. His hair is very fair, and his 
face is clothed with a blond beard in which 
there are no streaks of gray. One term of ser- 
vice in the Senate did not encrust him with the 
veneering of Senatorial reserve. He was and is 
one of the most approachable of men, ready to 
talk upon all public subjects freely, and having 
something to say on most subjects that it is 
worth while to hear. As an orator lie was one 
of the best of. the Senate, speaking clearly, 
without fatigue, and with no ‘merely perfunctory 
zeal,and with a voice of silvery resonance and 
great penetration. 


A VISIT TO CIMARRON, 
COLORADO. 


A TRAVELLER in the far West must be struck 
with the warm hospitality of the people, especial- 
ly among the ranchmen and in the smaller set- 
tlements. The latch-string is out everywhere 
for all except cattle thieves and hostile red-skins. 
The stranger will not only receive a hearty greet- 
ing, but be welcomed to a seat at the family 
board. It might be said that the face of a vis- 
itor brings: joy to many who lead an almost iso- 
lated life on the vast prairies or in the mountain 
mines, and so relieves the monotony of their ex- 
istence that they are glad to demonstrate their 
happiness by a celebration. This is, however, 
too narrow a view to take. There is a sponta- 
neity and cordiality about the display of hos- 
pitality which indicate that it comes from the 
heart. The independence and freedom of the 
West develop man’s natural traits, and brush 
aside the conventionalities of society. It is the 
region where a man, in the best and full mean- 
ing of the term, is held to be a man. There the 
most vigorous, untrammelled manhood of Amer- 
ica is to be found. As man is by nature a social 
animal, so his hospitable instincts are there con- 
spicuously manifested. 

The incidents attending a delay on the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad, due to a wash-out sev- 
eral months ago, served to impress these ideas 
forcibly on a party who were caught by the ac- 
cident in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. 
Upon the advice of the railroad officials it was 
decided to spend thirty-six hours at Cimarron, 
Colorado, a small railroad station with three 
hundred inhabitants, which in early days was 
a stopping-point for stages from the Gunnison 
to the San Miguel region, and which was then 
known as Cline’s ranch. The village nestles 
down under the towering rocks which stand at 
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the western end of the magnificent Black Cajion, 
through which the Gunnison River plunges on 
the western slopes of the Rockies. The main 
recommendation of the place was that mine host 
Tuarer kept there one of the best eatingShouses 
in the State. As soon as the news that a party 
from New York would stop at the place reached 
Cimarron, a girl only eleven years old mounted, 
her pony, and visited all the ranches and houses 
within a radius of ten miles to invite the occu- 
pants to attend a dance to be given that evening 
in honor of the visitors. As it grew dark, horse- 
men and horsewomen began to ride up to the 
public-house, while the railroad men from the 
village came with their sweethearts. A melo- 
deon, guitar, and violin furnished fair music for 
the party of one hundred, and all joined enthusi- 
astically in the dance until the early morning— 
the cow-boy in leather clothes with pistols in his 
belt, the college-bred man who had become a 
rancher, but still had a black cut-away to sport, 

the village belle in fresh cambric dress, the fear- 
less cattle queen, the railroid official and em- 
ployé, the society girl from the East in travel- 
ling costume, the capitalist and the New York 
politician, all were friends and equals. 

Before the ball ended, the cow-boys had per- 
suaded the Eastern party to be their guests on the 
following day. Several ranches were visited, the 
reception at each being warm and generous. The 
home of a cattle queen was of particular interest. 
The owner of the ranch, a brown-eyed, dark-color- 
ed,sharp-featured,strong, and wiry-looking woman 
of about forty-three years of age, said to be a 
widow, occupied alog cabin on the edge of Silver 
Creek, ‘under the shade of cotton- woods, and sev- 
eral miles from any other habitation. In this 
one-story hut, which had two rooms, tlie ‘arge 
eating and living room had low ceilings, covered 
with muslin instead of plaster. The sides were 
chinked with mud, white and clean-looking in 
contrast to the brown logs, which gave tlie ap- 
pearance of white and brown horizontal stripes. 
Books, illustrated papers, and modern literature 
The cook- 
ing arrangements were at one side. On the wall 
hung two loaded rifles, which the widow used 
with such skill in cases of necessity that riotous 
cow-boys and thieves gave ‘her ranch a wide 
range. She declared that she was afraid of no 
man, and the fire in her eve and defiant carriage 
showed that she felt fully able to take care of 
herself. Tiis widow went to Colorado a few 
years ago with a few hundred dollars to invest in 
cattle. Now she haa about 15,000 head of cattle 
and thousands of swine and fowls, and owns 
many acres of valuable land. She lives alone, 
leads the cow-boys in the round-up, manages her 
property successfully, is growing rich, and is 
thoroughly independent. Women like her can 
be found in all parts of the cattle territory. Ax 
it becomes known that they can undertake this 
life and business without fear of harm or loss of 
self-respect, the nuisber of cattle increases 
steadily. 
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SLEEP. 
A wortp of nerves, of jarring pain; 
Discord and weariness; and then 
With sudden sweetness dawns the reign 
Of love and light again. 


— 


A world that seemed of peace the grave; 


- Then one with peace that plighted troth— 


With naught»between the two worlds, save 
An hour's unconsciousness ‘of . both. 
ALICE WELLINGBON ROLLINs. 
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HE BROUGHT HOME THE WRONG ONE. 


BErLIgvVER IN THE SuPERNATURAL. “There, my dear, a portrait of myself, painted by’a spirit 
hand at a séance I went to lately; it’s been down at the office with a lot of other works of art, 
and I’ve been keeping it till I could give it to you on our wedding anniversary. Marvellous, 


ain’t it?” 
Unseuiever. “ Wonderful!” 
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UNCLE FREEDOM'S FORTUNE. 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 
“I’ve fit and struggled and scrimped and 


‘gaved, and I know jest what it is never to feel 


certain how long you’re goin’ to have a roof over 
your head or a meal’s victuals, and I don’t want 
to see Ruthy Ann get into the same pew. I've 
set the facts before her jest as they be, but land! 
you can’t scare a girl of twenty that’s in love. 
I hain’t nothing to say against Nahum Winslow ; 
he’s steady and likely, and his folks always bore 
a good naine; but he ain’t strong, and he hain’t 
no faculty for farmin’ more’n ’Lias had, and I 
know what farmin’ is at the best down here to 
Hardscrabble. It makes me real kind of sick 
and faint to hear Ruthy Ann tell how she’s goin’ 
to raise poultry ’n’ bees, and help Nahum pay off 
the mortgage, and then she’s goin’ to buy her a 
parlor organ. You wouldn’t think, now, that Pd 
ever had any ambition, but I declare if I didn’t 
try seven years, in the best times we ever see, to 
buy me a parlor organ! Ruthy Ann was ten 
when I begun, and Sereny Pritchard she'd got 


‘one for Mary Ellen, and was havin’ her take les- 


sons. I tried to save my butter money ’n’ my 
egg ’n’ turkey money, and I took in sewin’, tai- 
lorin’-work that was dretful heavy, and done it 
nights, and I declare there wa'n’t nothing but 
my Christian perfession that kep’ me from doin’ 
it Sundays. Sometimes I'd have consid’able many 
dollars, and then they'd get eat up or drunk up, 
or have to go for taxes, or meetin’ privileges, or 
something; but I ain’t one to give up easy, and 
I never stopped tryin’ till ’Lias come down with 
that carbuncle back of his neck. The doctor 
said his constitution was all broke up, and I 
knew it wa’n’t no use thinkin’ of parlor organs. 
Seemed kind of wicked that my mind should 
have run on’it then, even when I was asleep, 
but I declare I did dream that I see it—you see 
I'd got it all picked out from the pictures in the 
back of the Cultivator—standin’ right in our 
front room as nat’ral as life, but it turned into 
a hand-organ while I was lookin’, and the minis- 
ter was turnin’ the crank, and a-squattin’ on the 
top was a monkey that was the graven image of 
Dr. Sargent, with his little round bare head and 
big ears. How I come to dream of the minister 
"long of it I s’pose was because I’d told his wife 
how I was tryin’ to get it, and he felt a call to 
come and warn me against worldly lusts ; and he 
asked me if I wa’n’t makin’ an idle of it in my 
heart, and settin’ it before my Lord and Saviour. 
Mebbe I did, but I declare I believe the Lord 
understands better’n men -folks how women do 
want things "bout the house. Well,I didn’t get 
it. Dr. Sargent’s bills overthrowed that idle. I 
expect, if I had got it, Sereny Pritchard would 
have had a piano the next day. That was the 
way it was when I got my goblets. You know, 
Mis’ Skinner,'what a hand ’Lias was to invite 
folks here, no matter whether things was decent 
Well, one County Conference time we 
had six ministers, and nothin’ but tin dippers for 
‘em to drink their water in. When I took on, 
‘Lias said, Well, wa’n’t the dippers bright and 
shinin’,and where else could they get such spring- 
water as that? That was the way with ’Lias; if 
he had plenty of good victuals and a comfortable 
place to read his paper in, that was all he cared 
for. I expect it’s the way with most men, but it’s 
real tryin’. But I was bound I'd have some glass 
goblets, and I got ’em, though I had to sell some 
feathers that I was needin’ for a bed, for the one 
we slep’ on had got old and thin. I declare if 
*Lias didn’t begin to say he felt the slats so’t his 
‘back was lame right off, and Sereny Pritchard 
went and had a silver-plated pitcher and goblets 
from Boston the next week. She said they was 
a present, but I always thought "twas kind of 
cur'us they should ’a come jest then. Well, 
she’s had silver to my glass right along, Sereny 
Pritchard has, and-I expect she always will. 
When we was girls together I used to cry be- 
cause she had brown curly hair to my red ’n’ 
straight. Her folks was as poor as mine, and 
poorer, and when she married Seth Pritchard he 
hadn’t as fair a start in life as ’Lias had, but 
they went up hill jest as stiddy as we come down, 
and now her Mary Ellen is goin’ to marry Frank 
Richards, from Richards’s Mills, that’s jest had 
twenty thousand dollars left to him, and my 
Ruthy Ann has took up with Nahum Winslow, 
that hain’t anything in the world but a mis’able 
little run-out farm.” 

Mrs. Ruhamah Griffin, familiarly known to 
Hardscrabble as “‘ Mis’ Rumy,” jerked her pan of 
bread out of the oven, and pinched her thumb 
in the oven door. 

“You needn’t pity me; its real consolin’,” she 
said, grimly, to Mrs. Skinner, the friend who had 
“run in” with her knitting. ‘“ Didn’t you never 
fee], when you was all worked up in your mind, 
that "twas a real comfort to get a pinch or a 
burn? I couldn’t feel much better if ’twas 
Sereny Pritchard’s thumb that was pinched— 
there now! I don’t blame you a mite for lookin’ 
shocked. I expect I be dretful unchristian, but 
diggin’ your fingers to the bone for what drops 
into other folks’ laps without their tryin’, and 
then not gettin’ it, is real irritatin’.” 

“It’s a tryin’ world,” said Mrs. Skinner, who 
was fat and comfortable, and not given to strug- 
gling after the unattainable ; “ but I wouldn’t get 
so worked up if I was you. There’s one thing 
certain—Ruthy Ann is a sight prettier than Mary 
Ellen; and bgin’ Friday, too, you'll spoil your 
meetin’,”’ 

Whether this mingled consolation and warning 
had any effect never transpired, for at that mo- 
ment the figure of an old man passed the win- 


, dow, and a resounding thump announced his pre- 


sence at the door. 

“Oh dear! sometimes I’ve felt that his rela- 
tions wa’n’t the least trvin’ thing about ’Lias,” 
said Mrs. Griffin, shaking her bread vigorously 
out of the pan. “That’s old Uncle Freedom 
Goss, and whether he wants a patch set on or a 
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letter read or wrote, he’s so kind of fidgety and 
fussin’, seems as if I should fly.” 

“It makes men-folks so, to live alone, poor old 
cretur! I b’lieve I'll jest step out the other way, 
for I declare if he don’t tell me,’every time I see 
him, jest how old I be, and if there’s anybody 
that likes that—” 

Mrs. Skinner barely escaped as Uncle Freedom 
Goss followed his knock into the room—a little 
tough and leathery old man, so top-heavy that 
it seemed remarkable he should preserve his 
balance, not only by reason of a disproportion- 
ately large head, but also of a hat which rested 
upon his ears, and seemed threatening to extin- 
guish him altogether. He wore green shades 
over his eves, and had the vigilant air of a blind 
person; but as he pushed up the shades it be- 
came evident that he was only partially destitute 
of sight. 

From one of his inner pockets he drew a letter 
in a long business-like envelop. 

“It’s a consid’able thick one, ain’t it? Who 
it’s from beats me. It come this mornin’. _Lit- 
tle Johnny Thrasher fetched it over to me, and 
I come off and left my clothes right in the suds, 
I yas so struck up. I was so upset by the size 
and heft of it that I forgot to ask Johnny to 
look at the postmark. Mebbe it’s jest as well; 
*twould ’a ben all over town by this time. I 
don’t expect there’s nobody but what knows by 
this time that I got a letter.” The old man scarce- 
ly suppressed a chuckle of delight, although he 
feigned to frown. 

“T can’t make it out, it’s so kind of rubbed 
out,” said Mrs. Griffin, holding the long envelop 
up to the light, and puzzling over it as if she 
were unaware that she could at once find out 
where it came from by opening it. “It seems 


“to spell P-a-w; it might be Pawtucket.” 


“ Pawtucket ? Pawtucket ?” said the old man, 
in a perplexed way. ‘‘There was my cousin Jo- 
siah Merritt; he went off that way some’eres when 
he failed down here to the mills. I heard he was 
gittin’ consid’able forehanded.. Guess it ain’t 
from him,” said Uncle Freedom Goss, with un- 
conscious sarcasm. 

““Mebbe you'd better open it,” said Mrs. Grif- 
fin, with a homespun woman’s natural respect 
for a business envelop. 

“My hands are kind of tremblin’ ; s’posin’ you 
do,” said Uncle Freedom. And Mrs. Griffin cou- 
rageously broke the seal. 


‘Seems to be a business dockymunt,” she said. ' 


“JT declare if it ain’t a will!—‘ Copy of the last 
will ’n’ testamunht of Josiah Merritt, late of Paw- 
tucket.’” 

“Josiah dead? Land! Rumy, you jest wait a 
minute; seems as if my ears was givin’ out ‘long 
of my eyes.” The old man unfurled a large red 
handkerchief, and muffled the cage of the shrill- 
ing canary-bird, ‘‘ And that pesky cretur’s enough 
to deefen anybody. Josiah dead! Well, how the 
young folks does drop off! He couldn’t ’a ben 
much more’n sixty. Set closeter, Rumy, and don’t 
let me miss a word.” | 

“ Here’s a letter inside directed to you; mebbe 
that "Il explain more about it,” said Mrs. Griffin, 
to whom various legal terms in the very begin- 
ning of the “dockymunt” presented difficulties 
which made her fear to launch upon it. 

“Texpect it will; you open it, Rumy, my hands 
are tremblin’ so.” 

Mrs. Griffin did so, and began by reading the 
date in a very loud and precise voice, while the 
old man leaned with one hand upon his cane and 
held the other behind his large ear. 


My Cousin FrEKpom,—Before you read 
this letter you will know that I have left vou ten 
thousand dollars in my will.’” 


“Ten thousand dollars! You're sure you're 
a-readin’ it right, are you, Rumy? Well, go on! 
but not so terrible fast, it’s so kind of upsettin’. 
I declare I wouldn’t never ’a believed it. I al- 
wus cale’lated Josiah would die a bachelder; 
he was one that see the snares of women-folks. 
Young, like me, but I don’ know as I should ’a 
thought of his leavin’ me anything, even if I'd 
known he’d ’a died before me. Well, go on, 
Rumy, goon. Ten thousand dollars! My head’s 
a-goin’ round ’n’ round. I don’t see how Josiah 
ever come by so much money. Seems as if it 
must be a joke of some kind, or—you’re sure it 
ain’t an advertisement, Rumy? There don’t no- 
body want stamps for a reply, does there? Why 
don’t you go on, Rumy »”’ 

Rumy had “ gone on,” but she was reading to 
herself, and a peculiar expression of scorn and 
exasperation had come upon her face. 

“Always them Pritchards!” she murmured, 
unable to wholly smother her wrath. 

“Read louder, Rumy! Bein’ so kind of upset 
seems to make me more hard of hearin’.” 

“*T have left you ten thousand dollars in my 
will,’”’ repeated Mrs. Griffin, in stentorian tones. 
“Yes, yes! I heerd that. Go on, Rumy.” 

Mrs. Griffin. seemed to be encountering difficul- 
ties; whether they existed in her throat, or her 
eyesight, or on the paper, was not clear. 


“Poor spellin’, I expect,” said the old man. 


“Josiah wa’n’t no hand for learnin’.” 

“*That’s all that’s necessary for folks in gen- 
eral to know,’” read Mrs. Griffin. ‘I expect he 
means that ’tain’t necessary for folks to know 
jest how much you’ve got, and where you keep 
it, and all,” she commented ; but she felt her face 
growing so red that it seemed to her that even 
Uncle Freedom’s half-blind eyes must see it. 

“Land of Goshen! I guess Josiah, that never 
had a mite of caution, needn't warn me about 
that. I cale’late it ll puzzle folks to git it 
away from me,” said the old man, with a chuckle. 
“Go on, Rumy, and see if he tells how he come 
by it. Seems kind of hard to say it, now he’s 
dead, but I didn’t use to think Josiah was all 
he’d ought to be in the way of straightfor’ard- 
ness.” j 

“* This is all honest money, earned by the sweat 


of my brow, but—’” Mrs. Griffin paused and 
cleared her throat. 

“Well, I’m glad of that,” remarked Uncle 
Freedom. 

“* I’ve got to be a deacon of the church,’ ” con- 
tinued the reader, “ ‘ and—’ ” 

“ Well, I swum! I wouldn’t have expected that 
of Josiah. But there! it ain’t for feeble human 
creturs to say what’s fittin’ vessels for the Lord’s 
grace. I’m glad of that. I declare I’m glad to 
think Josiah was prepared. Go on, and see if he 
says how I’m goin’ to get it, Rumy.” 

“** My executors, whose names are wrote down 
in the will, will put you in possession of the mon- 
ey, and I know I can trust you to—to make a good 
use of it.’” 

‘“‘Well, now, I expect he can! It’s kind of 
cur’us of Josiah to say that, seein’ I never was 
one of the wasteful kind. But you hadn’t ought 
to complain of dead folks, partikerlerly when 
they’ve left you a fortin. I have got to take good 
care of it, that’s a fact, there’s so many that ’ll 
be wantin’ to git it away from me.” Uncle Free- 
dom shook his head seriously, and yet with an air 
of being equal to the occasion. 

“*T always meant to show you some way that 
I hadn’t forgot the good advice you used to give 
me, and I don’t know as I should ever have had 
so much, or come to be thought anything of, if it 
hadn’t been for that. And so no more from 

Jos1aH Meraitr.’” 


“Well, I declare!” A few gentle tears were 
rolling through the deep channels that time had 
dug in Uncle Freedom’s cheeks. ‘1 did use to 
advise him a sight, that’s a fact, but I b’lieve 
it’s the first time anybody ever got paid in cash 
for’t. He used to git consid’able riled about it 
then. Ten thousand dollars! It doos seem as 
if I must be dreamin’, Rumy. 
when I was young that I should be rich; but I 
give up that idee long ago, as most folks has to. 
And to think it’s come in my old age! I’ve had 
to be pooty consid’able savin’ so’s to be sure that 
what I had in the bank would carry me through; 
but I hain’t never been hungry, and I hain’t never 
failed to have my mite for the contribution box 
and the minister’s donation, and I’ve realized 
that the Lord had given me consid’able many 
blessin’s. I didn’t expect that riches was goin’ 
to be hove in.” | 

“T don’t expect there was anybody that Josiah 
had any more call to leave his money to than to 
you,” said Mrs. Griffin. 

“* Mebbe not, mebbe not, seein’ he hadn’t a fam- 
ily. I hope he didn’t forgit to give something 
for the support of the gospil and of furrin’ mis- 
sions.” | 

“There’s needy folks nigher home,” said Mrs. 
Griffin, shortly. 

“They’ve got the light of the gospil, Rumy. 
Well, well, I must be goin’. There’s my washin’ 
all in the suds. I declare I hope I sha’n’t forgit 
who I be, I feel so flustered. ‘I’m obleeged to ye, 
Rumy. There ain’t nobody else that I'd trust as 
I do you. I know you can keep a close mouth. 
Good-by, good-bvy. When my hens gits to layiu’ 
a little better I'll bring ye up some aigs.” 

The door closed upon Uncle Freedom, but 
opened suddenly, a moment after, to admit his 
anxious face. 

“T expect I'd better put it right into the bank 
"long of what I’ve got, Rumy. All kinds of in- 
vestments is so deceivin’ and resky! I don’ know 
but what it’s resky to trust so much to the bank. 
Well, well, I must be goin’. Here’s Ruthy Ann 
comin’.”? 

“The ight of the gospil! Seems as if the 
Lord had forsook me a’ready, for I come nigh 
tellin’ him that wa’n’t victuals ’n’ clo’es!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Griffin. ‘I shouldn’t be a mite sur- 
prised if he should leave that money to the hea- 
then, or Welcome’s folks, after all, if ’"Lias was 
his own nephew. I declare I do feel terrible 
wicked! If it had been anybody but Seth Pritch- 
ard I shouldn’t ’a done it. ’Twas a terrible temp- 
tation for the Lord to heave in my way. If Jo- 
siah Merritt wanted to leave five thousand dol- 
lars to Seth Pritchard, why couldn’t he ’a done it 
right out in his will, instead of leavin’ ten thou- 
sand to Uncle Freedom and writin’ to him to 
give Seth half? He said he was afraid ‘twould 
hurt his infloounce, bein’ a deacon, to own up that 
ever he’d cheated anybody: how nigh I come to 
readin’ that! More, too, the business was so 
mixed up that he didn’t feel cert’in that he had, 
only bein’ he was goin’ to die, he wanted to feel 
sure of not wrongin’ anybody. If ever he got 
five thousand dollars out of Seth Pritchard, he 
was smarter than folks give him credit for! 
There ain’t any law that could obleege Uncle 
Freedom to give Seth Pritchard half anyhow, see- 
in’ there ain’t no mention of any such thing in 
the will; but land! Josiah knew who he was 
a-trustin’. But it’s a sight more fittin’ that Uncle 
Freedom should have it all. If he should show 
the letter to anybody !—but he’s too cautious for 
that. And I ain’t goin’ to feel so, anyhow. I 
wa’n’t obleeged to read it all unless I was a mind 
to. He kept interruptin’ me too. He’s so hard 
of hearing it wouldn’t be nothing strange if he 
didn’t hear it all, and that’s what folks would 
think if— I declare, Ruthy Ann, you give me 


such a start! What do you want to come creep- 


in’ in that way for?” 

“What is the matter with Uncle Freedom ? 
He was talking to himself, and he almost ran 
over me,” said Ruthy Ann. 

He’s had money left to him.” 

“Money! Uncle Freedom!’’ exclaimed Ruthy 


_ Ann, as if the ideas were wholly incongruous. 


“ How much ?” 

Mrs. Griffin took the muffling handkerchief, 
which Uncle Freedom had forgotten, off the 
canary’s cage before she answered. ‘ Ten thou- 
sand dollars,” she said, without meeting Ruthy 
Ann’s eyes. 

“Dear me! Well, I hope he’ll feel to afford 
to hire somebody to do his house-work, now.” 


I used to think | 
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“T wish he’d get somebody to’tend to his let- 
ters. I declare it beats me all out,” said Mrs. 
Griffin. 

“You do look all upset, mother,” said Ruth. 
“T hope it wasn’t envy,” she added, lightly. “It 
seems as if money did come to the very Jast 
people. It won’t do Uncle Freedom the least 
bit of good. He won’t dare to spend a cent of 
it, and then he’ll leave it for Welcome’s children 
to quarrel over.” 

“They ain’t any nigher relation to him than 
what your father was, nor so nigh. Welcome’s 
only a half-brother,” said Mrs. Griffin. 

“ But he’s living, and his sons, and they make 
so much of him. You don’t mean that you think 
he would leave anything to us ?” 

“JT don’t know why your father shouldn’t have 
full more’n Welcome’s sons ; and bein’ he’s dead, 
I don’t see why he hadn’t ought to leave it to 

ou.” 
me He never will, mother, you may rest assured 
of that. My singing in the other church would 
have spoiled my chances, if I’d ever had any.” 

“Tt’s a terrible contr’y world,” said Mrs. Grif- 
fin, dropping into a chair as if she were ex- 
hausted. 

‘“‘Nahum’s had a splendid chance to go into 
business,” said Ruthy Ann, “if he’d only had five 
thousand dollars.” | 

“Land! Most folks can go into business if 
they’ve got five thousand dollars,” said Mrs. 
Griffin, shortly. 

“ But this was an uncommon chance. It was 
Searle Brothers, over to Lewiston, and they’re 
doing splendidly, though they’ve only been in 
business a little while. It shows that folks have 
confidence in Nahum, and think he’s of some ac- 
count. You ought to see the letter that Searle 
Brothers wrote him about it.” 

“Soft words butters no parsnips. I expect 
they was in need of the five thousand dollars.” 

“They wouldn’t have to go a-begging for it 
for such a business. Nahum came just as near 
getting it! There was a man—lI can’t tell who it 
was, because it’s a secret-—who was going to lend 
it to him; but he lost some money, or didn’t get 
some that he expected to, and so Nahum was dis- 
appointed.” 

‘“Humph! Folks are apt to be disappointed 
about gettin’ other folks’s money,” said Mrs. Grif- 
fin, shortly. But she showed the triumph of ma- 
ternal feelings soon after by saying, tentatively, 
“T don’t s’pose Uncle Freedom would let him 
have it.” 

“Uncle Freedom! Good gracious, mother! 
what are you thinking of? He wouldn’t sleep 
nights if he knew that anybody had ever thought 
of such a thing. If he wanted to, Welcome 
wouldn’t let him. Mother, don’t you Aint at such 
a thing; he’d talk it over with the whole town, 
and that’s all the good it would do, and Nahum 
would be so mortified !” | 

“He ve a great hand to talk things over, ain’t 
he?” said Mrs. Griffin, with a flushed and anx- 
ious face. “I expect I’d better run down there 
and tell him to be cautious about telling of his 
fortin,” she added, after a few moments’ reflec- 
tion. ‘Folks may try to get it away from him.” 

‘“*T guess Uncle Freedom’s sharp enough; you 
needn’t worry. Wait till after dinner, anyway, for 
you do look all used up. A cup of tea always 
sets you right.” 

Mrs. Griffin remembered that a cup of tea had 
sometimes caused matters to take on quite a dif- 
ferent aspect, and decided to wait. After she 
had drunk it she felt quite convinced that Uncle 
Freedom was too cautious to say much about his 
legacy. She thought, however, that she would | 
drop in and speak to him about it on her way to 
prayer-meeting, or perhaps she might have an. 
opportunity on the way home, since Uncle Free- 
dom was as sure to be there as the minister. It 
turned out, however, that Mrs. Skinner went and 
came with her, so there was no opportunity. She 
felt considerably worried, because when, in the 
long prayer which he always made, Uncle Free- 
dom prayed with great fervor that “riches 
might not prove a snare to none of us,” there 
were meaning smiles exchanged among the con- 
gregation. 

She passed a sleepless night, and early the next 
morning, although it was raining heavily, she took 
her way to Uncle Freedom’s house, a trim little 
dwelling, painted one of nature’s most successful 
grays, and guarded by a sentinel poplar which 
towered so high above it as to make it look like 
a toy-house, and a company of hollyhocks, in mili- 
tary red, almost as tall as the front door. A hop- 
vine, encouraged by thrifty Uncle Freedom rather 
for its use than its beauty, made a bower of the 
little back porch, and in its shelter an ancient 
tabby drowsed with one eye vigilant for sparrows. 

“‘T declare I’m glad you’ve come, Rumy,” said 
the master of the house, who was ironing some 
peculiarly constructed garments by means of a 
very inadequate fire. “I’m terrible upset, and I 
can’t seem to get over it nohow. Consid’able 
many’s been in to see me, and they don’t seem to 
think of nothin’ but warnin’ me. Lyman Follans- 
bee he come home from prayer-meetin’ with me 
last night, and sot and talked till after midnight. 
He thinks I hadn’t ought to go nigh Welcome’s 
folks at all, for fear they'll get an infloounce over 
me, and get my proputty away from me. I de- 
clare I shall miss my fall visit to Welcome’s. 
I’ve got conferdunce in him, but his wife’s she 
that was Henrietty Greer; and now I come to 
think of it, Greers alwus had the name of bein’ 
graspin’. MebbeI hadn’t better go. Then there's 
two come to warn me agin Lyman Follansbee, 
because he’s alwus pertended to think consid’able 
of me. Then old Mis’ Jemimy Pease she walked 
clear ’n’ over from the corner to tell me what a 
sight of cases she’d heard where old men livin’ 
alone had been murdered for their money. I 
declare I didn’t sleep a mite, and it’s twenty year 
since I lost a night’s sleep before.” 

“You ought not to have talked about the 
money to anybody; I am surprised at you,” said 
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Mrs. Griffin, severely. ‘‘ You didn’t— Did you 
show the letter to Lyman Follansbee?” Her voice 
trembled so that even Uncle Freedom, absorbed 
in his own trials, observed it with vague wonder. 

‘No, I didn’t; what would have been the use 
of that? Besides, I thought it was kind of re- 
flectin’ on me for Josiah to keep talkin’ about 
trustin’ me to make a good use of the money. I 
hove the letter into the fire.” 

Mrs. Griffin drew a long breath. Her manner 
suddenly became brisk and cheerful. ‘ I wouldn’t 
listen to folks’s advisin’ if I was you. It’ll al- 


ways make you feel as if you didn’t know wheth- 


er you was horseback or afoot. Here, let mé 
have the iron; you’re all beat out. You’d oughit 
to get somebody right away to do your work—a 
good smart woman, or mebbe a man and wife; 
and he could take care of your garden—” 

“There, there, Rumy! my head’s a-whirlin’ 
agin. Seems as ef I should die. That’s what 
they’ve all of ’em said, and that’s the very wust 
of it. I couldn’t stand it, Rumy; I couldn’t stand 
it nohow! I’m so used to doin’ things jest as I 
want ’em done, and findin’ things jest. where I 
put ’em. I liked to’a went crazy the time I 
sprained my ankle, and had to have C’listy Bemus 
here for a fortni’t. "Twas ten year ago, and I 
hain’t got over it yet. She hung the dipper in 
the place where the fryin’-pan belonged, and she 
made a pocket, as she called it, for my shoes, that 
alwus set behind the stove; she cleared up the 
closet so’s’t I didn’t know where I was when [ 
come to go in there—there was a package of gin- 
ger that I hain’t never found to this day—and 
she drove my cat off with the broom so’s’t she 
never come back for a month! And ’tain’t no 
use; I can’t relish anything but my own cookin’, 
bein’ used to it so long. And now my eyesight 
has failed so’s’t I can’t read, I should miss my 
house-work dretfully. I can do that jest as well 
as ever I could, and my plain sewin’; and when 
ijt comes to readin’ a little, or a mite of fine darn- 
in’ where it’s a-goin’ to show, I know you and 
Ruthy Ann don’t begrudge it to me.” 

’ “Oh, no, indeed,” said Mrs. Griffin, hastily. 
“ Ruthy Aun she thinks a sight of you.” 

Uncle Freedom looked at her keenly with his 

slightly closed and half-blind eyes. Mrs. Griffin 

was quick to read the meaning of the look. 
“Lyman Follansbee has been warning him 
against us!” she said to herself, and a deep flush 
mounted to her face. ‘Of course we shall be 
glad to do for you what we can, same as alwus,”’ 
she said, turning to go—Uncle Freedom had de- 
clined to relinquish his flat-iron—“ but I expect 
. folks will talk, and say you’re miserly if you don’t 
have somebody to do for you, seein’ you’re so well 
able.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be 2 mite of use to ask him to 
lend the money to Nahum, now Lyman Follansbee 
has p’isoved him against us, even if it ever would 
’a been,” she soliloquized on her homeward way. 
“But I'd ought to feel thankful that that letter’s 
- burned. I do feel a sight easier in my mind. 
_ Last night, when the minister was talkin’ about 
the way of the transgressor bein’ hard, says I to 
myself, ‘Half a dozen folks has read that letter 
by this time, and it’s all over town that I left out 
some of it!’ But seein’ he was moved to burn it 
right up, mebbe ’twa’n’t very bad transgressin’, 
He needs it a sight more’n Pritchards, though it 
does seem as if Ruthy Ann was right, and it wa’n’t 
goin’ to be no blessin’ to him. That sneakin’ 
Lyman Follansbee! I expect that shakin’ palsy 
that keeps his head a-goin’ is a judgmunt on 
him.” 

If she did “feel a sight easier in her mind,” 
Mrs. Griffin was, nevertheless, a most unhappy 
woman. 

‘Seems as if I hadn’t felt that hill to be such 
a terrible drag before sence ’Lias’s last sickness,” 
she said to herself as she entered her own door. 
“ Layin’ awake nights and broodin’ and broodin’ 
is what I never could stand. Seems as if I ought 
to feel all right, now that it never will be known 
what I done; and I didn’t do nothin’ either; but 
there! I don’t expect a murderer could feel much 
worse. I feel as if Josiah Merritt was a-hauntin’ 
_ me. I couldn’t skurce remember how he looked, 
but his face come back to me in the night jest as 
plain as day. I couldn’t enjoy my meetin’ the 
Jeast mite last night, and when they sung ‘Come, 
fearful souls, with guilt opprest,’ I felt as if they 
was all p’intin’ at me. Land! I don’t know how 
I could have felt as if I had any trouble when my 
conscience wa’n’t a-gnawin’ me, and I could hold 
up my head amongst folks.” * 

‘Mother, I believe we made a mistake in not 
making any root-beer this spring,” said Ruthy 
Ann. “You do look real feeble, and it seems as 
if you were feeling the want of it.” 

“ Root-beer! Iexpect it’ill take a sight morn 
that to cure me!” said Mrs. Griffin to herself, with 
a bitter groan, after Ruthy Ann had left her 
alone. 

She lost her appetite, and Mrs. Skinner’s pre- 
scription of yellow-dock and tag-alder failed to 
restore it, and she also lost her habit of “ running 
in” among the neighbors to talk over the news. 

“Mrs. Pritchard came out to the gate to speak 
to me this morning as I was going by,’’ said Ruthy 
Ann, a little more than a week after the reading 
of Uncle Freedom’s letter. ‘She asked me about 
Nahum’s prospects, and was real kind.” 

“‘T expect she enjoys bein’ condescendin’ about 
him, seein’ Mary Ellen is goin’ to do so much 
better.” 

‘‘T don’t know what you mean by doing bet- 
ter,” said Ruth Ann with a quick little flush. 
“Nahum hasn’t happened to have money left 
him, but he is better-looking than Frank Rich- 
ards, enough sight, and smarter too, if he only 
had a chance to show it. But Mrs. Pritchard 
didn’t seem condescending at all; she seemed 
real interested. And she told me what a hard 
time Mr. Pritchard and she had had when they 
were young and poor, so they always sympathized 
with young folks that had to struggle. And she 
said. you and she used to be great friends when 


(set nor lay. I-couldn’t seem to 
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you were girls, and she felt sorry that you never 
came to seeher. She said she didn’t like to have 
the friendship die out, but you hadn’t seemed to 
want to have anything to say to her. I know 
she really felt bad, because there were tears in her 
eyes. They’re the nicest folks that ever were.” 
Ruthy Ann spoke with decision. ‘“ Mary Ellen 
never was the girl to act to me the least mite as 
if she was better off than I was, and when other 
girls did—and some of ’em haven’t been slow to 
—she always toox pains to do something kind to 
keep me from feeling it. And yet you never 
liked them. And I don’t see why.” 

Ruthy Ann seldom expressed herself so freely. 
She was ‘close-mouthed, like her father,” her 
mother said. She seemed somewhat surprised 
at herself now, and looked expectantly at her 
mother, awaiting that “flow of language” for 
which Mrs. Griffin was noted, and which was apt 
to show its fullest capacity whenever the Pritch- 
ards were mentioned. 

But Mrs. Griffin seemed struggling with a lump 
in her throat. Ruthy Ann felt inclined to pinch 
herself to be sure that she was awake and not 
dreaming, when her mother said, falteringly, “I 
expect I have been wrong about ’em, Ruthy Ann, 
bein’ envious,” 


Then she went hastily into her, bedroom and | 


shut the door, leaving Ruthy Ann vaguely won- 
dering whether the Millennium had come, or her 
mother was afflicted with softening of the brain. 

“TI don’t know as I should ever have seen 
how mean and wicked and envious I’ve been 
towards Sereny Pritchard if I hadn’t fell into 
this sin ?long of Uncle Freedom’s letter. The 
Lord only knows whether it ain’t too late to set 
that right; the letter bein’ burned, mebbe I can’t 
make Uncle Freedom understand or believe how 
it was, or feel willin’ to.give up the money; but 
it ain’t too late to try.” She reappeared with her 
hat on, while Ruthy Ann still sat possessed by 
her wonder. “I’m goin’ down along to Uncle 
Freedom’s,” she said, so much in her usual man- 
ner that Ruthy Ann felt obliged to dismiss both 


her theories as untenable, and feared that she 


should find her mother by to-morrow of her old 
opinions about the Pritchards. 

Uncle Freedom’s house was deserted save for 
the ancient tabby—the very same which had 
barely survived C’listy Bemus’s broom—but Mrs. 
Griffin found its master on his knees behind a 
row of tall corn-stalks in his garden. He was 
praying aloud, with great fervor, but he brought 
his petition to a close and arose to his feet at the 
sound of her footsteps. 

“I’m so worked up, Rumy, that I can neither 
get no freedom 
in prayer in the house, so I come out here. Folks 
is advisin’ me this way ’1’ that, and warnin’ me 
agin one t’other, till I’m nigh about drove crazy. 
Welcome he sent me over a lot of his early sweet- 
in’s and a pair of shirts that Henrietty made for 
me. I used to think a sight of havin’ a box come 
from Welcome’s folks, but now I can’t take a mite 
of comfort in it for thinkin’ mebbe they’re a-plan- 
nin’ to git my money. And I’ve ben lottin’ on 
makin’ my visit there, and now folks advises me 
not to go. I’ve put it into the bank, and I de- 
clare, Rumy, I’m so afraid the bank ’Il fail that I 
can’t sleep nights. Seems as if banks had begun 
to fail ’n’ git robbed all over the country sence I 
put that money into the bank. And there was 
three terrible suspicious-lookin’ tramps come 
along yisterday and sot on the wall and looked 
at the house; and folks say I'd better git a 
big dog and a pistol, though I couldn’t sleep 
nights with ery one in the house. And I hain’t 
got money in the house neither, no more’n I ever 
had. And folks has come with subscription pa- 
pers from clear ’n’ over to Weston to put up a 
statoo to them that fit in the war from there, 
and from Carmel, to git up a course of lectures ; 
and from C’rinna, to git new water-works—as if 
I had millions to squander! Yisterday I made 
up my mind that I couldn’t stand it no longer, 
and I sent for the minister ’n’ told him I wanted 
to give every mite of it to furrin missions. And 
if he didn’t advise me yot to! Seems a queer 
stand for a minister of the gospil to take; but 
he said, bein’ I was strong and hearty, and might 
live to be very old, I’d better keep it and live on 
the int’rest of it, and make my will givin’ it to 
furrin missions when I died. Said he shouldn’t 


feel jestified in advisin’ me otherwise, because I 


might come to the poor-house. I never heard no 
talk about my comin’ to the poor-house before I 
had that money, and never was a mite afeard of 
ie.” 

“Tt ain’t your money anyhow, Uncle Freedom ; 
only half of it. I’m a-tellin’ you the truth, as 
I’m a livin’ woman, if I be the wickedest in this 
town. Come into the house and I’ll tell you all 
about it, for I feel as if the knots in the fence 
was ears, and them bees a-buzzin’ was the gossip 
that ’ll be goin’ about me soon all over town.” 

An hour afterward Mrs. Griffin was on her 
homeward way, a chastened but peaceful-looking 
woman, with the words of Uncle Freedom, as he 

rted from her at the road which led to Seth 

ritchard’s still sounding in her ears: “ You’ve 
took a terrible load off’n me, Rumy! I never 
expected to feel so light agin. The Lord He’ll 
give me strength to bear half of it. Mebbe it ’Il 
even be a biessin’, as I thought money was 
when it first come. Folks won’t expect me to 
live squanderin’ like rich folks. And, Rumy, don’t 
you ever feel as if there was any need of folks’s 
knowin’, because there ain’t a mite; it ’Il all be 
laid to my bein’ hard of hearin’.”’ 

Ruthy Ann took her mother into her confidence 
a little that night. She did not wish her to lose 
that softened feeling toward the Pritchards. 

“You know I told you there was a man willing 
to lend Nahum five thousand dollars, mother. 
Nahum wouldn’t mind my telling who it was, 
since it didn’t come to anything. It was Mr. 
Pritchard. He hadn’t any that he could spare 
from his business, but a man who had cheated 
him out of five thousand dollars had promised to 
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leave it to him in his will, and he had heard of 
his death. It seems he'd got to be a deacdg, or 
something, and was very sensitive about his répu- 
tation, so he wouldn’t make any restitution 

fore he died, for fear folks would know that he 
acknowledged to cheating. And, come to find 
out, he hadn’t done it in his will, though Mr. 
Pritchard felt sure he would. So Nahum’s chance 


ard. 
“Oh, Lord! You don’t expect it’s too late for 
Nahum, do you ”’ gasped Mrs. Griffin ; “ because 
Pritchard’s got the money now. Qh, Lord! what 
if I hadn’t ’a made it right ?” 
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A MONUMENT TO AUDUBON. 


A PROJECT conceived by the New York‘Academy 
of Sciences, and actively carried out by the Lin- 
neean Society of the same city, is the erection of 
a monument to the memory of Jonn Jawes Av- 
DUBON, the first of our American ornithologists. 
The Linnean Society entertains little doubt of its 
ability to raise the funds needed to place a fit- 
ting memento over the grave of the hunter-natu- 
ralist. 

Avupvuson, born in Louisiana in 1780, showed 
early in life his artistic tendency, but with this 
was joined the keenest love for God’s creatures. 
He seemed to delight more particularly in the 
study of birds. He sketched their forms, and 
with colors imitated the plumage -of the birds 
found in Louisiana. AupuBon’s father, who had 
been an officer in the French service, sent his son 
to France, where the lad became a pupil of Davin, 
the classical painter of the First Empire. It is not 
probable that the study of the Greek or Roman 
heroes of the past was of much benefit to voung 
Avupuson. To him a woodpecker with its crim- 
son crest, or the scarlet oriole, had greater 
charms. To have the dual powers of close scien- 
tific observation and of artistic skill is rare. 
When combined, admirable are the results. Re- 
turning to the United States when AUDUBON was 
seventeen, though for a time occupied in business, 
his ornithological researches never ceased. From 
Pennsylvania he went to Kentucky. AUDUBON’s 
acquaintance with Wixson, the Scotch ornithol- 
ogist, fixed forever that line of research, to which 
he devoted his life. With gun on his shoulder, 
and sketching material in his hunting bag, AupU- 
BON threaded the woods, the marshes. He skirt- 
ed the Florida coasts, penetrated the swamps 
there, ever finding new subjects for study and de- 
lineation. ‘In 1824 he came to New York to ar- 
range for the publication of a work which would 
perpetuate the results of his labors. In 1826 he 
was in England, and in 1828 his Birds of America 
was completed. AupuBoN’s Ornithological Biog- 
raphies are of a year later. In 1833, he return- 
ed to New York, taking up his residence on the 
Hudson. In 1844 the Birds of America, the la- 
test edition very much amplified, was concluded. 
He died in 1851, before the completion of his 
Quadrupeds of America, a work projected some 
years before. 

AvupusBon’s method of imparting information 
was peculiar to himself. The artistic tendency 
was not limited to his brush and pencil, but found 
expression in his words. If readers saw the birds 
by means of his pictures, their descriptions, as he 
wrote them, gave life to the portraiture. AUDvU- 
BON was the GILBERT of ornithologists. 

The monument to be erected is a marble cross 
of old form, and for decoration those interlacings 
found in Runic art. Worked into these loopings 
are the birds and animals that formed the life 
study of the naturalist. On the base of the cross 
there will be carved in relief a head of AupuBON. 
To aid in the erection of this tribute to the genius 
and worth of AupUBON the committee of the Lin- 
nan Society of New York, Messrs. L. S. Foster, 
C. S. M.D., and JonatHan Dwiaar, Jun., 
solicit subscriptions. 


was spoiled, but "twas just as good of Mr. Pritch- . 
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FORTRESS MONROE. 


THERE are hosts of our people who migrate 
like the birds, and spend the dead of winter in 
Florida or along the westward shores of the Mex. ° 
ican Gulf. Summer finds them up in the Adiron- 
dacks or Catskills, on the sands of Nantucket or 
the coves of Mount Desert; but there are two 
months of aur changeful year when these hosts 


seem to assemble just half-way between, and no- _ 


where in our wide domain can blustering March 
or lowering April be found so enjoyable as at Oid 
Point Comfort, Virginia. Here the dancing wa- 
ters of the Chesapenke lap the sandy shore, and 


send soft, salt-laden breezes over the lowlands. 


A wonderful soporific is that sea-breeze, and 
people whose nerves are elsewliere on perennial 
“strike” sleep like Sancho Panza at the mam- 
moth caravansary that has grown, wing by wing, 
north of the threatening bastions of Fortress Mon- 
roe. Every room in this big wooden labyrinth 
has its drowsing occupant, and, sleeping or. wak- 
ing, there are more beauties in the corridors of 
the Hygeia or along the shaded walks within the 
fort than one can meet in a decade of travel. 


Perhaps this is what makes Fortress Monroe - 


the paradise of our artillerists. Here is the 
“School of Application,” at-which the officers pur- 
sue a course of study that lasts two vears, and is 
devised to develop their efficiency as handlers of 
the heavier engines of war. The biggest guns 
that America boasts of are to be found along the 
ramparts, and this is the biggest fort weown. It 
is hardly gratifying to national pride to reflect 
that the most powerful weapon in those walls 
would be a mere pop-gun as compared with the 
modern cannon of Europe, and that one or two 
of those guns behind their iron walls could speed- 
ily knock our once boasted fortress into a dust 
heap; but this is not the fault of our officers. 
They can tell you just how the emergency should 
be met, and what armament we need; but Uncle 
Sam, like the Arkansas farmer, doesn’t ‘care to 
patch his roof when it isn’t raining, and he will 
spend no money for guns until there comes a war. 
As it takes a year or so to build these modern 
guns, the question often arises, “‘ What are we to 
do meantime ?” 

However much the artillerists may deplore the 
mferiority of our armament, they do not neglect 


~ constant practice with what is accorded them by 


the government, and day after day they may be 
seen faithfully laboring to make the best of their 
obsolete old smooth-bores or patched-up rifles— 
all clumsy muzzle-loaders ; and it is touching to 
mark the interest displayed by the women of 
America in the struggles of their defenders. 
Perhaps the proximity of Fortress Monroe has 
not a little to do with the popularity of Old Point 
Comfort as a health resort. Day after day, in 
their dainty dresses, swarms of charming girls 
invade the fort, supervise the “ mechanical ma- 
neeuvres,” criticise the battery drills, demoralize 
the “ star gaugers” (a detachment of student-offi- 
cers who are almost daily at work inspecting the 
bores of their barbette gung, and making im- 
pressions of familiar old cracks and flaws that 
every class has stumbled over for years past), 
and only appearing conquered by circumstances 
when they suddenly find themselves in attend- 
ance at target practice and compelled to stand 
the roar and concussion of the big black boomers. 

Even around the hotel] the military air pervades. 
The Artillery Band comes in every day and plays 
in the salon adjoining the great glass dining- 
room, and officers off duty dine with their friends, 
and point out the historic spots in the neighbor- 


hood.’ From the‘dining-hall itself, or the es-_ | 


planade outside, one can see the low sand-hills of 
Sewell’s Point, where the Southern guns were 
thundering a quarter-century ago, and the dis- 
tant reach to Norfolk, whence issued that dread 
monster the Merrimac. Off to the right, close 
under the sandy shore of Newport News, is where 
the Congress and the Cumberland went down 
before her iron blows, their flags at the peak to 
the end. And right out there in the open road- 
stead, now alive with beautiful yachts or the 
boats of our men-o’-war’s men, is where the gallant 
little Monifor, like a modern marine David, de- 
fied and defeated the Goliath of the Confederacy. 

All that is buried in thé past. Belles from 
Richmond flirt to-day with beaux in army blue, 
and capture prisoners who might be proof against 
battle tactics. The Blue and the Gray are never 
far apart these soft spring afternoons, and when 
sunset nears, and the bugles blare the signal for 


parade, hundreds of gayly dressed visitors stream 


across the moat and through the resounding 
postern and out over the green carpet of the 
parade, where they make a picturesque group 
under the grove of oak-trees ; and then the band 
strikes up, and the troops march out and form 
line of battle, and there is a brief quarter-hour of 
music and martial pomp, and then the officers 
march up to the front, briefly salute their com- 
mander, and are swallowed up in the throng of 
civilians; and then twilight comes, and an ad- 
journment to the hotel, and an evening devoted 
to more music and dancing, and the artillery uni- 
forms are evidentiy as much at home in the sa/on 
as on the ramparts. 7 . 

A particularly lively time for a young civilian 
to visit Old Point Comfort in hopes of pressing 
his suit with some one of the fair guests of the 
Hygeia is when two or three of our ships of war 


have cast anchor just off the pier. Then the © 


parlors are alive with .the trim uniforms of. the 
two services—sea and shore—and for some ut- 
terly incomprehensible reason the girls prefer to 
be surrounded by the wearers thereof, and though 
the civilian wooer may be of the jeunesse dorée 
of his municipality, and his bank account a thing 


_of fabulous repute, his gold is of little account 


for the time being against the gold-lace of the 
‘“‘army and navy forever.” Needless to say, 
however, that the glamour is but temporary. 
The sailor is sent to China, the soldier to Cape 
Disappointment, and Midas secures the prize. 
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CIMARRON, COLORADO.—Drawn py Cuartrs Pacer 267.] 


1. A Typical Bit of Grazing Country. A Ranch in Cimarron. 3. “The Needle,” on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 4. A Cimarron Cow-boy. 5. Through Royal Gorge. 
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BENJAMIN HARRIS BREWSTER. 


Tue death of Bensamin Harris Brewster, at 
his own home in Philadelphia, on Wednesday last, 
creates another vacancy in the rapidly thinning 
ranks of those men whom, for the last twenty 
years at least, we have been in the habit of re- 
garding as eminent members of the national 
Republican party. Mr. BrREwsTer- was greater 
as a jurist than as a statesman, in the strict sense 
of the words; and his name will live in history 
chiefly as the Attorney-General of the United 
States during President ARTHUR’Ss administration. 
But he had made his mark long before that 
period ; and in the State of Pennsylvania, with 
which, from an early age, he had identified him- 
self, he had been for years prominently before 
the public. 

Son of Francis E. Brewster, a lawyer of some 
note, he was born in Salem County, New Jersey, 
October 13, 1816. On his father’s side he in- 
herited the blood of some of the earliest Massa- 
chusetts settlers, qualified by that of some of the 
oldest and wealthiest families of New Jersey ; 
and his mother was a Hampron, a lateral descend- 
ant of the old Southern family of that name. He. 
was educated at Princeton, where he graduated 
with honors in 1834. He afterward studied law 
in the office of Ext K. Price, of Philadelphia, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1838. He had astrong 
literary bias, and in those early vears, and even 
later, he found time, in spite of the pressure of 
a rapidly growing business, to write reviews of 
the works of Mittoy, Lamb, Sergeant 
TaLFourD, and others. In his busiest times he 
remained an omnivorous reader, and was well 
posted in ecclesiastical history, on which, in later 
life, he sometimes lectured with marked success. 
He was already a man of some note when, in 
1846, he was sent by President POLK to adjudicate 
the claims of the Cherokees upon the United 
States. He was one of the men who-correctly 
read the signs of the times before the outbreak 
of the civil war, and he gave himself heart and 
soul to the cause of which ABRAHAM LINCOLN was 
the living embodiment. From 1867 to 1869 he 
was Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, and he did 
good service by breaking up the “ Gettysburg 
Lottery” scheme, and by making an end of the 
obnoxious practice of remitting sentences, then 
shamefully prevalent in the criminal courts: of 
Philadelphia. 

Although not an office-seeker, Mr. Brewstrr’s name was fre- 
quently mentioned both in connection with the United States 
Senate and with the bench of the Supreme Court. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Wayne MacVeacu from the office of Attorney-Gen- 
eral, President ArTHUR, to the entire satisfaction of all lovers of 
justice and fair dealing, appointed Mr. Brewster to the vacant 
place. He gave himself. immediately to the Star Route prosecu- 
tions; and although the outcome was a practical failure of jus- 
tice, the Attorney-General, by common consent, did his duty in the 
matter. Mr. Brewster was twice mafried. His first wife was 
Miss Myarpack, of Reinfeldts. She died in 1868. His second wife, 
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to whom he was married in 1870, was a daughter of the late Ron- 
Ent J. WALKER, Secretary of the Treasury under President Po.k, 
and during the ARTHUR administration she was a conspicuos and 
honored figure in Washington society. Recognized as a leader, she 
was admired for her personal beauty, for her elegant and genero:.? 
hospitality, and for her many noble womanly qualities. Mrs. 
Brewster died in 1886, leaving a boy, now a youth of sixteen, who 
bears his father’s name. Her death was a severe blow to her hus- 
band. At the time of his death Mr. Brewster, who was seventy- 
one years of age, was still following his profession, the famous 
Kipptase largely occupying his time and attention. His estate, 
it is understood, is large, and has been left to his son. 


THE LATE BENJAMIN H. BREWSTER, EX-ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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A HOTEL ON WHEELS. 


Congy Istanp has had its-crowds of visitors 
this year much earlier than usual. The attrac- 
tion has been the moving of Brighton Beach Ho- 
tel in its entirety back from its rickety resting- 
place on the restless waves, some hundreds of 
feet, to solid foundations more to the north. This 

.hotel has been one of the principal features of 
Coney Island during these later years of its world- 
wide renown. A mammoth structure at the out- 
set, costing some %260,000, it was, during Mr. 
Brestin’s five years of management, largely in- 
creased by the addition of the east wing. Tower- 
ed and turreted, with graceful projections both in 
front and rear, and in length measuring some 400 
feet, with an average depth of about 200 feet, its 
appearance was at once elegant and command. 
ing. The beauty of the structure was enhanced 
by a fine frontage, extending some 400 feet 
toward the sea, and laid out and adorned with 
all the skill and all the resources at the com- 
mand of the landscape gardener. For years past 
the encroachments of the ocean have been mak- 
ing sad havoe with the walks, the lawns, and the 
flower spaces in front; and latterly, especially 
during the last two vears, the ocean has been 
dashing wildly under the hotel itself, alarge part 
of which perilously rested upon piles. 

In the. belief, at least in the hope, that the 
ocean encroachments at that point had reached 
their limit, the idea of moving the hotel bodily 
back in the direction of Sheepshead Bay began 
to be favorably entertained by the manager and 
directors of the Brighton Beach Company. The 
job was contracted for by B.C. Mitter & Son, 
and as far back as October of last year Civil En- 
gineer Farquaar was at work laying out the sites 
of .twenty - four parallel railroad tracks, twenty 
feet apart: During the winter, gangs of men 
were busy laying these tracks, elevating the ho- 
tel, fitting in on the tracks 120 new iron flat 
cars, each having a carrying capacity of 60,000 


=< 


out its entire length and breadth, on to the cars. 

The tracks were laid so many feet in the diree- 
tion in which the hotel was to be’moved, provision 
being made for extending the lines to the requisite 
distance, as the rails were gradually uncovered 
in the rear. The next thing to be provided for 
was the application of force to accomplish the 
required movement. The weight of the hotel has been variously 
estimated at from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds. This, of course, 
necessitated great care, and also much nicety of calculation as 
to the resisting power of the track, and of the bed on which it lay. 
It was a necessity that this resisting power be the same in every 


track. To move so large a mass with anything like safety, es- 


pecially considering its great length, it was an absolute necessity 
that the motive power be applied equally at all the points of 
contact with the hotel. This necessity was met by a most elaborate 
system of blocks and hawsers and chains and stavs—the blocks, 
sixty in number, weighing from 150 to 350 pounds, the largest 
containing three loops of Manila rope specially made for the 
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pounds, and latterly lowering the hotel, through-. 
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occasion, and weighing some three tons, being 
attached to the cars in one direction, and to the 
great 14-inch beams or stays in another direction, 
by powerful chains. From these stays, which 
were planted about 100 feet behind the hotel, the 
ropes passed to the engines. The actual force 
was to be supplied by two rows of engines on two 
separate tracks, three in a row, tandem style, each 
engine representing a carrying pee of 700 
tons, 

On Monday last the ropes were ieaeed, and on 


‘ Tuesday the work of moving the hotel was fairly 


begun. As early as 8.45 o’clock, few speetators 


being yet present, the signal was given, and the 


six engines, with full head of steam on, began to 
move. The cables, stretching out fan- like from 
the engines to all parts of the hotel, quickly 
tightened; the engines for an instant seemed 
unequal to the task; but it was only for an in- 
stant, as the mammoth structure was already in 
motion. The engines were almost immediately 
stopped, when it was found that the hotel had 
been moved some six or seven feet. It was a brief 
experiment, but it was a successful one, and the 
result was hailed with joyous approval. Care- 
ful examination showed that everything had 
worked well, and that the huge structure in its 
brief but unparalleled journey had sustained no 
injury. A later attémpt moved the hotel some 
24 feet. A third advance was made toward 
noon, and 25 feet were accomplished. At, about 
three o’clock, when vast multitudes of people had 
assembled from Brooklyn and New York, the su- 
preme effort of the day was made. The excite- 
ment was tremendous as the vast structure was 
seen to move on and on. It was a sight which 
had never been seen before; and when the en- 
gines were brought to a stand-still it was found 
that the hotel had been moved 614 feet further. 
At this stage some 117 feet had been traversed. 
The work was med on Wednesday, and was 
carried on with equal success, the movement be- 
ing more rapid, even with the use of less power. 
In four separate movements, the last three being 
made by the aid of only four locomotives, the ad- 
vance made was 124 feet. Some 375 feet have 
yet to be traversed; and then Brighton Beach, 
having resumed much of its former appearance, 
with its 595 feet of lawn, and lanes, and flowers, 
will, for a time at least, be able to laugh at and 
bid defiance to the merciless sea. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A FAMILY MEDICINE? 
A preparation which is adapted to the relief and 
cure of ailments to which members of a household are 
most subject, and which is not only alleged to do this, 
but has long and unfailingly proved its ability to do 
it, aseuredly degerves the title of a reliable Family 
Medicine. Among time-honored preparations, which 
experience and the sanction of the medical profession 
indicate as deserving of popular regard and confidence, 
is Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a medicine adapted to 
the eradication of dyspepsia, constipation, and bilions- 
ness, the three .most frequently occurring ailments 
,that vex mankind, Derived from a botanic parent- 
‘age, it is efficient as well as pure and wholesome. It 
relieves nervous disquietude and inactivity of the 
kidneys, and counteracts a tendency to rheumatism. 
For renewing flagging strength and imparting appe- 
tite it can be implicitly relied upon. Fever and ague, 
rheumatism and debility are remedied by it.—[Adv.} 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Mixa, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them ——— 
{Adov.]} 


a BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tuk Great Pain 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bow els,orSide, Colic, Diarrhoea ,Colds, Sprains, 
Burne, Scalds, Crainps, and Bruises, 25c.—[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winstow's Soorumne Syxorp should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays ail pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Loss or Tur Hatr, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Buenett’s 


Tur superiority of Burnett's Fiavorine Extracts 
Cunsists in theirperfect purity and great strength. -[ Ad.) 


Tux Best Worm Lozenges for Children are hedenks 
Vermifuge 25c. a box. —[{Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD , PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. 
MADAME JOSEPHINE 'GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many years with MAISON LAUR. English well spoken. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 
I. 


‘Completion of a Great Literary 
Achievement.” 


ISTORY OF THE INQUISITION 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
Henry Cuarits Lea. In 
Voiumes. Vol. [., pp. xiv., 584; 
Vol. II., pp. x., 588; Vol. III, pp. 
x., 736, including an Index to the 
work. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 00 per volume. 


Mr. Iea’s history may be said not only to 
have superseded all existing works treating of 
the Inquisition, but to have made further 
treatment of the subject within the range of 
time which he has covered unnecessary. lis 
book must be henceforth a classic, for in it 
alone will be Sound a practically impartial, 
comprehensive massing of the facts, religious, 
political, and social, which togethér constitute 
the history of the rise and development of one 
of the most extraordinary institutions the 
world has ever known.—Cnitic, N. Y. 

Characterized by the same astounding reach of 
historical scholarship as made Mr. Lea’s former 
works the wonder of European scholars. But it 
seems even to surpass them in judicial repose and 
in the mastery of materials. .. . Of Mr. Lea’s pre- 
decessors no one is so like him as Gibbon.— 
Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

A landmark in the domain of American schol- 
arship.—. Y. Times. 

The first critical and dispassionate history ‘of 
the Inquisition that has been written. ... A great 
literary achievement, an invaluable gift to letters, 
and a noble monument to American scholarship. 
Y. Tribune. 

A magnificent contribution to history. . . . The 
historical temper, the ample learning, the im. 
partial spirit of the author, are well matched by 
his lucid and stately style. — Evangelist, N. Y. 

It must take permanent rank among those 
thoughtful works on great themes that have shed 
lustre on those nationalities which have had the 
good-fortune to produce them. It is a production 
of which all Americans may well feel justly proud. 
A lurking vein of humor crops out mye” 94 
(from an obviously large reserve fund.)—. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


Il. 
Amélie Rives. 


BROTHER TO DRAGONS, AND 
OTHER OLD-TIME TALES. By 
Rives. pp. viii., 230. 
16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1 00. 


Quaint and beautiful tales of. Medieval 
a They remind one of Blackmore at 
18s best 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


NEW ISSUES. 
JOYCE. A Novel. ~ Mrs. Oliphant. 8vo, 
Paper 35 


i, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
Profusely Illustrated. 4to, Paper........ 10 cts. 
HERR PAULUS. ANovel. By Walter Besant. 
ONLY A CORAL GIRL. A Novel. 
trude Forde. 8vo, Paper................ 30 cts. 
FOR THE RIGHT. A Romance. By Karl 
Emil Franzos. Given in English by Julie 
30 cts. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harver & Broturrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 


CaTALOGUE sent on rechept of Ten Cents in stamps. 


A Common Cold 


is a serious thing. It is often the forerunner of Con- 
sumption and death. Unless attended to in the begin- 
ning, it is apt to bring on some complication or other 
from which the patient may experience much suffer- 
ing. Never allow a cough or a cold to go a day with- 
out attending toit. Magsgr’s Emutsion is beyond all 
doubt the finest preparation for a cough or cold that 
was ever compounded. Its operation is mild and nat- 
ural, and the thousands of coughs and colds that have 
yielded to this remedy give it a prestige which is not 
even approached by all the so-called cough remedies 
that have been in the market for a lifetime. No per- 
s0n who tries 


MACEE’S EMULSION 


for a common cough or cold will ever use another 
bottle of those sickening cough balsams or cough 


Bronchitis 


is immediately relieved, and speedily cured, by 
Macer's Emutsion. Its effect upon the bronchial 
tubes is soothing and healing. The inflammation 
and congh rapidly subside, and every trace of the dis- 
case soon disappears. 


ENRYWS CALCINED MAGNESIA, 
Established A.D. 1772. This old standard med- 
icine has lost none of its virtues or usefulness. It ie 
still esteemed by physicians and the people as the best 
means for relieving those troubles (particularly in in- 
fants) of the stomach and bowels which are attended 
with acidity. It relieves heartburn at once, is one of 
the mildest and most pleasant aperients, gently yet 
effectually moving the bowels, and therefore is a boon 
to those habitually constipated ; and to the bilious 
and gouty it is especially beneficial. Caution: Beware 
of Counterfeita, Henry's Genuine Calcined Magnesia 
bears the name of W. H. Sehieffelin & Co., as Whole- 
sale Agents for the U.S. Obtainable of Druggists. 


VOLUME XXXIL, NO. 1634. 


A Skin 


Nothing is known to science at all comparable 
to the Coricvea Remepirs in their marvellous 
properties of cleansing, purifying, and beautifying 
the skin, and in curing torturing, disfiguring, itch- 
ing, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair from infancy to age. 

Courioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutroura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and Cuttoura REso.vent, the 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 


every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples > 


to scrofula. 


I have had a most wonderful cure of salt rhenm. 
For five years I have suffered with this disease. I 
had it on my face, arms, and hands. I was nuable 
to do anything whatever with my hands for over 
two years. I tried hundreds of remedies, and not 
one had the least effect. The doctor said my case 
was incurable. I saw your advertisement, and 
concluded to try the Curiourza Remepirs; and 
incredible as it may seem, that after using one 
box of Curttoura, and two cakes of CoTicuna 
Soap, and two bottles of Corioura I 
find I am entirely cured. Those who think this 
letter exaggerated may come and see me and tind 

out fur themselves, GRACE P. HARKHAM, | 
North St. Charles Street, Belle River, Ont. 


Coutiovea Remepies are absolutely pure and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 


TINT? with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Coriroura Soap. 


I have been afflicted since last March with a skin 
disease the doctors called eczema. My face was 
covered with scabs and sores, nnd the itching aud 
burning were almost unbearable. Seeing your 
Remepirs so highly recommended, conu- 
cluded to give them a trial, using the Curioura 
and Curioura Svar externally, and Rrso.vent 
internally, for four months. I call myself cured, 
in gratitude for which I make this public statement. 

CLARA A. FREDERICK, Broad Brook, Conn. 


I have enffered from Salt Rheum for over eight 
years, at times so bad that I could not attend to 
my business for weeks at a time. Three boxes of 
Cotioura and four bottles Resoivent have en- 
tirely cured me of this dreadful disease. 

JOHN THIEL, 
1875 Second Avenue, New York City. 


The box of Cuttouna that you sent me some 
mouths ago did me so much good that I will send 
for another box, believing that it wiH cure me of a 
skin disease with which I have been troubled for 
eighteen years. 

FANNIE I. JOHNSON, Amsterdam, Vn. 


Sold everywhere. Price: Curtoura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the 
Drve anv Co., Boston, Mass. 

Aa Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


Fil PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CurTiouRa Mrpicatep Soap. 
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WONDERFULLY POPULAR. The 
BEN PERLEY POORE eatin. 
Gpicy icy Reminiscences of 


yoret, 
~Chicago Times, Apply for Big Terms te HUBBARD BROS, Philads., Boston, or Chicago. 


ork of the late 
AGENTS 


John Sherman, "Charming tr 
9 

John Sherman. ‘Charming in every tine, .L. 

Y. Extremely amusing."*-Totedo Blade, “He 


“ Brim full of humor"-Herald. “Full of rucy gos- 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 


Being larg being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consump Consumption. 
For Wasting in Children. 
For Scrofulous Affections. 
For Anemia and Debility. 
r Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In » ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCGISTS. 


OK BITTERS,®? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 


unequalled for their medicinal properties, /“~ 
Pre be had i 


for their fineness as a cordial. 
narte and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


Yon can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex : all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


CURTAINS, PORTIERES, AND 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE,’ 


Fabrics and Draperies specially imported for 
Suburban, Country, and Seaside Houses. 

Estimates and Drawings given, furnishing a 
Single Room or an entire House. 


Cheat St 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Tea,Sauees,and Made Dishes, 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO,, L't’d, London. 
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Wa kina Derecatr. “Here! what are you doing with that switch ?” 

Switcuman, “Didn’t ye tell me to quit work, an’ stroike ?” 

W. D. “I did, but didn’t say anything about the switch.” 

‘Swircuman. “Begorra! if a switchman’s goin’ to stroike, isn’t the switch the handiest thing 


he’s: got to stroike wid?” 


THE SAME A$ I DO, USE | 


5 


James Rosrnson, Athletic Trainer at Princeton Col- | 


lege, writes: 
Prrnogton, N. Jd., January ¥1, 1886. 

‘**T have found it imperative to have sure and simple 
Temedies on hand in case of Cuts, Bruises, Strains, 
Sprains, Cold, Rheumatism, etc. I discovered such a 
remedy in ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS. 
They give almost instantaneous relief, and their 
strengthening power is remarkable.” 


S. Bisuop Manus, Secretary of the Olympic Athletic’ 


Club, writes: 
*“*New York, May 19, 1886. 

** Having had a severe strain of an important muscle, 
and desiring to run in a series of athletic games, I suc- 
cessfully used an ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLAS- 
TER as a binder, and with great relief to the parts af- 
fected. I can highly recommend them to all athletes.” 


REFRIGERATORS 


LABRADOR. | 


Send for Book of -Information. 


THE JOHN JEWETT MFG. CO., Buffalo, 


oF ConGErss, 
Copyricut OFFior, 

No. 6286 T.—To wit: Be it remembered, That on the 
29th day of February, Anno Domini 1888, Benjamin 
- Vaughan Abbott, Lyman Abbott, Austin Abbott, and 
Edward Abbott, of the United States, have deposited in 
this office the title of a book, the title or description of 
which fs in the following words, to wit: “ History of 
Genghis Khan. By Jacob Abbott. With Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof 
they claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) A. R. Sporrorp, Librarian of Congress. 

In renewal for 14 years from May 31, 1888, when the 

first term of 28 veara will have expired. 


FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


If you want a Day Boox made to order, 
If you want a Jovena. made to order, 

If you want a Casn Boox made to order, 
If you want a Lepexe made to order, 

If you want a Rroorp made to order, 

If you want a Curcx Boox made to order, 
If you. want a Sat.xcs Boox made to order, 
If you want Paper for ComRKsPONDENOK, 
If you want Paper for Lerrer Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Notz Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Birt Heaps, 

If you-want Paper for use, 
If you want Waittne Paper for any pu \ 


Ask Your STATIONER OR PRINTER 


For “ Lingsn Pa or 
“Linen Wartyne” Paper, 


Book BinpeErs. 
Used by all Liruceearucrs. 


2 


1 Paper Deaers. OUR TRADE-MARK. 


These papers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at four Wortn’s Fairs, are recommended by all 
using them. Our pene may be known by the Ja 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books, 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


TLEMAN at M ] 
at’ WORCESTER, FISH, 

May, 181. HOT & COLD 
came, 
WELSHe 

RAREBITS, 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


soiled, an 
ed 


AS AN 


Youth's Com 


Mone 


good condition. 


i 
NDUCEMEN 

Harper's Weekly, Harper's 

nion, and Golden 


Puck and Judge, 90c.; regular price, 
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PRESERVE YOUR PAPERS BY USING 


SHIPMAN’S COMMON-SENSE BINDERS. 


They preserve your 
# keep pe bandsomely bound. Each number can be bound 


es or magazines from being lost, torn, or 


to introduce our Binders to the readers 
of this paper, we will sell Binders for’ 
Bazar, S..S. Timea, Leslie's Illustrated, 
ve, for $1.00; regular price, $1.50. 
Life, 80c.; price,$1.00. 


People and St. Nicholas, 65c.; regular price, $1.00. 


Ha ’s Young 
These prices include name of publication beautifully stamped on 

front cover in gold, and free delivery in the U. 8. 

returned to dissatisfied 


on return of binder in 
1 


Do not send anything smaller than 5c. stamps, if you 


must send money that way. 
(Established 1837). 


ASA. L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 10 Murray St., Y. 


BALL: PO 


The most important improvement in Steel Pens since first introduced. For writing tn every position—never 


scratch nor spurt—hold more ink and last longer. 
fessional writing. 


Seven sorts, suitable for ledger, bold, rapid, or pro- — 


Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. Buy an assorted sample box fur 25 cents, and choose a pen to suit your hand. 


The “Federation Holders” not only Prevent the Pen from Biotting, but give a Firm 
and Comfortable Grip. Price 5,15, & 20 Cents. To be had of all. Stationers. 


Constable 
LACES AND 


Marquise, Chantilly, and 
BLONDE LAMBALLE FLOUNCINGS. 


Duchesse and Point-Lace Sets. 
FANCY STRIPED & DOTTED NETS 


For Evening Dresses. 
Novelties in Made-up Laces and Embrajderies, 


Proadovay 19th ét. 
WEBSTER 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres’ts of U. 8. and Canada. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School 
aud at every Fireside. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 

CONSUMPTION 


I believe Piso’s Cure 
for Consumption saved 
life.—A. H. DOWELL, 

itor Enquirer, Eden- 
ton, N. C., April 23, 1887. 


The BEstT Cough Medi- 
cine is Pi1so’s CURE FOR 
ConsUMPTION. Children 
take it without objection. 

all druggists. 25c, 


CURE 
A 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y. ° 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


59 


to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brrew- 
etex’s Sarety Retn Houper Co., Holly, Mich. 


TOPEKA AND ITS ADVANTAGES, 


Population : 
Important information to parties seeking a home in 
the West or profitable Real Estate and Mannfacturing 


Investments, also Excursion Rates to the City, will be . 
sent free on to the 
BOARD OF TRADE, Toprxa, Kansas. 


IT PAYS to sell our Rnbher Stamps. Free Catalogtie to 
agents. & Fisure, Cleveland, O. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
Crowded with interest, romantic, his- 
torical, descriptive, jocose, and poetical. 
—Brooktyn 
In force, variety of treatment, and ex- 
cellence of reproduction the illustrations 
have not been surpassed.—N. Y. Trisene. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
APRIL, 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 


Acting and Authors, 

By C. Cogursin. With Fifteen Ilastrations, includ- 
ing sketches from life of Saran Bernuaror and of 
VictorigNn Saxpoo Guring the rehearsal of La Tvsca. 

Of unusual interest. “M. Coquelin’s comments 
are both striking and convincing.—N. Y. Com- 

MERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


Abbey’s Illustrations 
of the Old English Ballad “Sweet Nelly, My Heart's 
Delight.” 


Studies of the Creat West. 
By Dupiey 
II. Economic and Social Topics. Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 


Especially admirable and instructive.—N ation, 
N.Y. 


Chita: A Memory of Last Island. 
By Laroapio Hearn, 
“4 wonderful story. We have had nothing like 
it since Hugo's Toilers of the Sea.’"—A Sub- 
scriber. 


A Winter in Algiers. First Paper. 
By F. A. Brivpeman. Beautifully Illustrated by the 
autbor. 

Mr. Bridgman has a light touch, a pleasant 
talent at description, and no living painter has 
caught the characteristics of Algerian life and 
manners as successfully,—N. Y. ano Ex- 
PRESS. 


Black’s New Story. Part IV. 
The reader of this story welcomes the delight 
the months will hold in store-—Boston TRAVELLER. 


The Humors of a Minor Theatre. 
By F. Anstey. Illustrated by Freperiok Bagnarp. 
Those who care for good literature will laugh 
delightedly over Mr. Austey’s characteristically 
picturesque and droll account.—Boston ADVEk- 
TISER. 


Ananias. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
A bright and characteristic short story.—N. Y. 
Srar. 


The Leavenworth School. 
By Kine, U.8.A. Llustrated by R. F. Zoerarm. 


An excellent article, graphically illustrated.— 
Saturpay Eveninc Gazette, Boston. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Wear: 


Postage Free to Subseribera in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE... $4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.......... 2 00 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
° Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time ts subscriptions will beyin 


with the current nu 
to $150. EASY | 


BICYCLES $8 


Tricycles, $7.50 up. Standard makes. Seeond- 
i hand Wheels handled. Send for Catulogue 
GEO, W. KOUSE & SON, 15 GSt., Peoria, il, 


INTED PENS 


"3 Patent—America, 295,395; Britain, 429). 
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tre: 
THE SWITCH. 
— 
N 45, | 
2 \ 4 £7 
Used by a ITSELF 
Sold by al . =e, 
3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more I!lustra- 
° tions than any other American Dictionary. 
| 
woe 
a 
Lea 
noes, Paddlin rs, =" h no 
nowlocks, ete. bi-page CURZS WHEF Ls on 
talogue. er seventy-fiv Cough 
Cauton, N. Y. 


